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“ The crows and vultures of modern materialism, 
who study physiology and psychology over the same 
corpse, by their native and repulsive analyses ”—that 
is the clever descriptive phrase used by a writer from 
Concord, Massachusetts, who is glad that the self- 
conscious and pessimistic investigators of the King- 
don Clifford type stayed away from the “Concord 
Summer School of Philosophy and Literature.” The 
phrase is a good one, and is worth saving, as an 
addition to the descriptive vocabulary of the current 
philosophical “ movements” of the day. We do not 
need any more accurate description of the modern 
scholars who seek to find God and soul and duty in 
the dissecting-room. 

Not all the “last words of great men” are worth 
preserving. Some of them are artificial, others are 
false or misleading, and still others are the accidental 
mutterings of irresponsible lips. But the dying 
utterance of a poor little deformed boy in California 
is worthy of longer remembrance. “I love Jesus, 
and Jesus loves me,” said he, “and I guess that’s 
the upshot of the whole matter.” The correspondent 
who sends us these last words of a little fellow whose 
short life knew nothing but euffering, is surely not 
amiss in saying: “I imagine the profoundest philos- 





ophy of all the schools of theology has sounded no 
deeper depths of spiritual truth.” 


The Christian who wishes that the Lord would put 
large wealth into his hands to begin with, in order 
that the Lord’s cause may be promoted by its wise 
use, is like a distrustful capitalist who should carry 
all his money on his person, or keep it stored in his 
home, rather than leave it in a bank, where he might 
check it out at his pleasure. The silver and the gold 
are the Lord’s. All that the Lord has is at the 
service of his children, according to their needs and 
their faith, Why should any of them ask him to 
give them all the portion that they are to have for a 
life-time, instead of keeping it safely at their call? The 
faith-filled disciple of Christ has a share in all the 
wealth of the universe. He can have as large a por- 
tion of it as he needs, or as he ever ought to ask. 


Here is a good rule for conversation with others. 
Never tell a person anything concerning himself, nor 
report to him anything which others have said of 
him, or of his doings or possessions, which you think 
will not give him pleasure. There is, of course, an 
exception to this rule when you feel it an imperative 
duty to state an unpleasant truth to another for his 
substantial good; but in that case you ought to 
approach the subject so cautiously, and speak of it 
so tenderly, as to show him, beyond a question, that 
it is a positive pain to you to be a cause of his dis- 
comf.rt. Never call it frankness, never look upon 
it as a playful way of speaking, for you to blurt out 
to him your own or other people’s opinions which are 
likely to lessen his enjoyment in the thought of what 
he is, or of what he has, or of what he has done. 
There is a great deal of cruel unkindness in this line, 
on the part of those who would never dream that 
they could properly be called cruelly unkind. 


Perhaps there never has been a tims in our social 
history when advice on the choice of books and on 
courses of reading has seemed more in demand than 
now. The last chapter of such advice comes in 
witty and original phrase from Dr. O. W. Holmes, 
who has been talking to the excellent “Society to 
Encourage Studies at Home,” of the city of his resi- 
dence. Much has been written concerning the power 
of “the man of one book,” but Dr. Holmes offers a 
suggestive anecdote on this subject, from his own 
experience. When a young man he was once shut up 
within four bare walls, in the quarantine at Marseilles: 
“Thad one book with me; you know what that book 
ought to have been, but it was not that. It was an 
old Latin book—villainous Latin it was written in— 
a history of some two or three hundred rare medical 
cases, by Nicholas Tulpius. Howl did read that one 
book! I was in my twenties then, but I remember 
many of those cases as I do not any others that I 
read at that period of my life. I doubt if any living 
man knows them as well as I do. So much for being 
shut up and having but one book to read!” Sucha 
salutary experience as this would almcst repay any 
reader for being shut up as an infected person. Sup- 
pose, however, instead of going to hcspital with one 
book, one should “quarantine” for a month, ora 
week, all literature save a single volume, and should 
regularly devote his usual reading time to its pages? 
What if a Bible-student should try this plan with 





that book which Dr. Holmes says his one vo'ume 
“ ought to have been ” ? 


Those people who pretend to think that, because 
their apparent opportunities for helping themselves 
and helping others are limited, they are therefore 
absolved from making any effort to be good and 
do good, should not read the newspapers. Anecdotes 
concerning the accomplishment of large results by 
the weakest means are altogether too common for 
the peace of mind of readers who associate great 
wealth or distinguished ability with the performance 
of material service in the world. Here, for instance, 
is the story of John King, the Cincinnati newsdealer, 
who has given a collection of twenty-five hundred 
books to the public library of Cincinnati. He was a 
farmer’s lad, whom an accident crippled for life at 
the age of seventeen, and who has since made a slen- 
der living as a newsboy. Lamed while a youth, tor- 
tured by deforming rheumatism, deprived of the use 
of a second limb by a bungling surgical operation, 
bed-ridden for five yeara, living alone in one poor 
room, and twice deprived of his little accumulations 
by unfortunate business partnerships, John King has 
yet been able to store his mind with knowledge in 
several branches of literature, and now he has helped 
thousands of readers to work upward on the same 
path, by his weil-chosen gift to a public institution. 
Besides this, he has also furthered the work of an 
association which is eaid to have really changed the 
average character of the Cincinnati newsboy within 
half a dozen years. If only those with ten times his 
opportunities would do one-tenth as much ! 





OUR IMPRESSIONS AN UNSAFE GUIDE. - 


There is no more unsafe guide for us than our im- 
pressions of the hour. Yet there is no guide which, 
commonly, we are readier to follow. 

If we feel like going off on a vacation, or like 
sticking at our work year in and year out; if we feel 
like eating or like fasting; if we feel like going to 
church or like staying at home; if we feel like pray- 
ing or Bible reading ; if we feel like being sociable, 
and meeting friends and neighbors cordially, or like 
shutting ourselves up within ourselves, and ‘showing 
others that we are disinclined to conversation; if we 
feel like walking, or riding, or reading, or sleeping,— 
it ordinarily seems to us, that that is the very thing we 
ought to do just now. Not only is it clearly the 
most agreeable thing, but it appears to us to be the 
one proper thing, for the hour. And why cannot 
an intelligent, sensible, right-minded man, a man of 
principle, and a man well trained in habits of correct 
thinking and correct doing, trust his feelings in such 
matters as these? Is he likely to feel like doing 
that which he ought not to do; or like refraining 
from that to which duty should impel him? What 
safer guide can he have, in mattera where a choice 
is open to him, than his own feeling, his drawings, 
his impressions of the desirablenees and propriety of 
a course under consideration? How indeed can he 
be himself and pursue any other course than that 
which at the time for action seems right and proper, 
all things considered ? 

Whether a man can be himself or not, it is his 
duty in every emergency and under all circumstances 
to do what is right, whether he feels like doing it or 
not; whether, indeed, he can for the moment perceive 
the right or wrong in the ease. And asa great many 
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men have done wrong conecientiously, have done 
wrong impulsively, have been unconsciously swayed 
from the right by their fears, their affections, and 
their varying personal interests, it is important to 
every man that he know what is right, and that he 
is ready to do it unflinchingly, regardless of hia tem- 
porary feelings—of his fluctuating impressions and 
his emotional impellings. As a practical matter 
those persons who most steadily do and say what is 
right in the world are persons who are accustomed to 
do and say a great deal that they de not feel like 
doing and saying; a great deal that would seem 
quite unnecessary or uncalled for on their part if they 
trusted their feelings or their judgments of the hour. 
The highest order of work is not to be compassed 
by snatches of labor when a man feels like working. 
In painting, in sculpture, in poetry, in sermon-writing, 
in easay-writing, ia romance-writing, in brain work, 
and in handiwork of every sort, there is drudgery to 
be done at times when it goes against the worker’s 
grain to bend down to it unswervingly. And in 
minor personal habits the man who cares best for his 
physical well-being is he who eats and sleeps and 
walks and rides, and who takes hold of his work, and lets 
go of it again, when he ought to, rather than when he 
wants to. Moreover, the loveliest and most attractive 
persons in the world—in home life, in business life, 
and in society l.fe—are persons who give their time 
and attention to others generously, cordially, with 
seaming heartiness, and whose words of sympathy 
and interest are frea and timely, when they feel least 
like anything of the sort, as well as when they feel 
just like it. And no greater mistake could be made 
by a conscientious person than in supposing that it is 
better and truer “always to be one’s self,” and to 
speak and act just as one feels, according to his im- 
mediate impressions 

The poorest time in the world to settle a question 
of right and wrong for one’s self is at the moment of 
temptation, in a pressing emergency. The better 
time is when one can look at the question coolly, 
with due deliberation, in the light of Scripture and 
reason, while self-interest is, as far as poasible, kept 
out of sight and thought. The time for a bank 
cashier, for example, to decide whether or not he 
ought to aid robbers in the opening of the vault he 
is set to guard merely to save hia life, is not after he 
is tied hand and foot, and a revolver is pointed at 
his head. Then he might feel that it would be 
quite right for him to say or do almost anything 
rather than to leave his wife a widow, and his children 
orphans. But if the question presented to him at such 
a time were setiled long before, he could now properly 
recall his former deliberate and unbiased conviction of 
duty, and decide on the instant to act against his pres- 
ent impressions of right. Like Lezeaa, the Athenian 
heroine, who—fearing that her weakness of body might 
induce her to disclose under torture the state secrets 
of which she was possessed—actually bit off her own 
tongue that she might be unable to betray the trust 
rep sed in her, the tempted cashier may be sure he had 
better die a hundr.d deaths than save his life by doing 
what he before knew to be wrong, bat now feels may 
not, after all, be so culpable. So in matters lesser or 
greater. Tho time for a man of business, or a literary 
man, to decide whether he ought to be interrupted in 
his work to see a particular caller, or in fact to see 
any one who calls on hia, is not at the moment the 
caller is announced, and while his duties of the hour 
press him most heavily and perplexingly. Then he 
is unsuited to look at the questio.: impartially. He 
ought to settle in advance on his proper course in 
matters of this kind, and act in view of his deliberate 
decisions, rather than according to his feelings—or 
even according to what may seem to be his conscien- 
tious convictions in the practical emergency. If it 
is right for him to receive the caller, it is his duty to 
bear himself during all the interview as if he had 
nothing to live for just then than to attend to the 
person whom he thus receives. Indeed, that is his 
pre-eminent duty, for the time being, however he may 
feel about it. The same principle applies to our 





estimate of the binding force or of the propriety of a 
business contract, a professional obligation, or a 
covenant of friendship. The time to decide on such 
matters is when we can look at them coolly, dispas- 
sionately ; not when some question of personal loss or 
danger, or when some misunderstanding, or strong 
swaying of attachment or repulsion, is liable to influ- 
ence the judgment undaly. 

But, it may be asked, How are we to know what 
is right, and what is wrong, if we cannot trust our 
impressions of the hour as to our personal duty in a 
present emergency? Must we always go back to a 
former decision of conscience, and accept it as more 
accurate than the one to which we are now inclined ? 
Can we never with propriety reverse a decision of 
conscience? Of course a former decision may have 
been wrong, and now demand reversal. But in such 
a case we must have a care to bring conscience into 
a fitting state to decide anew judicially. We may 
feel sure, to begin with, that a deliberate decision, 
made at a time when self-interest was not a factor in 
the verdict, is more likely to be trustworthy than a 
decision made under the pressure of strong feeling, 
or of special personal considerations. The old decis- 
ion ought to hold agaiast every pressure until a new 
one has been arrived at with at least as fair and full 
a deliberation as was given to the former. If, 
moreover, other persons or parties are iavolved in 
the issue, they have a right to be heard in the 
premises, and their interests are to be duiy con- 
sidered .in arriving at the final conclusion. ‘“ We 
need every one of us to know,” says Bushnell, 
“that we live in moods and phases, working eccen- 
trically, sometimes more unhinged, and sometimes 
less; sometimes in better nature, and sometimes 
irritable ; sometimes more disposed to jealousy ; some- 
times more to conceit. Nothing looks fresh after a 
sleepless night; nothing true after an over-heavy 
dinner. . . . Opinion is sometimes bilious ; sensibility, 
morbid and sore; and passion, tempest-sprung, goes 
wild in all sorts of rampages. At one time we can 
be captious toward a friend; at another, generous 
toward an enemy ; at another, about equally indiffer- 
ent to both. Now a wise man is one who understands 
himself well enough to make due allowances for such 
unsane moods and varieties, never concluding that a 
thing is thus or thus because just now it bears that 
look ; waiting often to see what a sleep, or a walk, or 
a cool revision, or perhaps a considerable turn of 
repentance, will do.” 

It may be that your present impression of duty is 
a correct one ; and it may be that it is anything but 
correct. At all events you should have it ever in 
mind that to feel that a certain course is right or 
wrong does not make it so; and that your duty is to 
do what is right whether it seems right or not. “Take 
heed therefore that the light which is in thee be not 
darkness ;” for if “ the light that is in thee be dark- 
ness, how great is that darkness.” 





DRAGGING OTHERS DOWN. 


A good many people think that their lack of moral 
strengih, and the consequent badness of their lives, 
make them specially competent to perform the duty 
of avengers. Being them:elves positively hostile to 
righteousness, or at beat indifferent to its claims, they 
believe themselves instruments of God for the visita- 
tion of his wrath upon other sinners, especially those 
whose wickedness is less heinous or less conspicuvus. 
Having blinded their own eyes with sin, they profess 
to be able to see, with unerring accuracy, the mis- 
doings of others. Being culprits of whose guilt there 
is no question, they feel able to unite in their own 
persons the offices of judge, jury, jailer, and execu- 
tioner. In proportion as their obliquity and sinful- 
ness increases, their judicial faculty rises in their own 
estimation ; until the greatest criminal is the first to 
assail, or to think ill of, the purest saint. 

Of all mortal sins, this tendency to drag others 
down to one’s own level is among the most deplor- 
able. The “you're another” argument always indi- 
cates a degraded, and almost a hopeless, condition of 





mind on the part of him who advances it. There is 
hope for an offender who wants his children, or his 
friends, or his superiors, to be better than he has 
been ; but it is hard to pierce a heart which, because 
of its own badness, seeks to besmirch the name of the 
innocent, to turn the good into evil ways, and to make 
the bad worse. This frame of mind, debasing and 
actually devilish as it is, by no means exists among 
those alone who are at the bottom of society, and who 
hate white souls because theirs are blackened by the 
worst of crimes. Are not all of us tempted to think 
ill or to speak ill of those who are our rivals in any 
way? Is jealousy confined to murderers and gam- 
blers and thieves? Is not the hatred of the good, 
merely because they are good, as common now as it 
was when the Athenians ostracized Aristides? Not 
until we are as ready to believe good as ill of those 
whose fame is fair; not until our first thought, on 
hearing of the welfare or the triumph of one whom 
we know to be trying to lead a good life, is a thought 
of spontaneous thankfulness, are we free from the 
evil touch of this hateful temptation to drag down 
others. 

Those who know that their deeds are evil, and who 
use every art to get good men to aid them in their 
wicked or foolish enterprises, too often seek to excuse 
their conduct by saying that their dupes “ought to 
have known better;” that they “might have had 
their eyes open ;” or that “if they had been half as 
good and wise as they pretend to be, they wpuldn’t 
have fallen into such atrap.” This is the way in 
which forgers and defaulters and speculators some- 
times talk when they have brought their victims to 
poverty and woe. They deliberately plot for their 
downfall, and then laugh at their abject misery, be- 
cause they have “ brought to their proper level those 
who claimed to be their betters.” This reflection 
strengthens the rascal’s hand as his work progresses, 
and consoles his mind when the crash comes. What 
if he has destroyed characters previously stainless, 
and brought want and starvation to the homes of 
those who arestill innocent? He has “ taught people 
a lesson,” urged on and comforted by this wreiched 
temptation to drag others down, even if one cannot 
keep himself up. In the words of a recent writer: 
“There is not a criminal lawyer in the country who 
does not know of cases where swindlers have destroyed 
whole families, have wrecked the happiness of dozens 
of persons, and have inflicted sufferings which in 
their long duration are as much worse than physical 
pain as misgovernment is worse than war, merely that 
they themselves might lead lives a little easier than 
they otherwise would have done. A fraudulent 
banker, a swindling attorney, a successful forger, 
scatters misery broadcast,—misery as acute as any ever 
inflicted by the rough who kicks his wife half dead, 
or beats a casual passer-by into a long and dangerous 
illness.” But this is the sort of man who, before his 
downfall, feels himself specially fitted to point out 
defects in the Christian lives of his church-going 
neighbors, and who, after his schemes have collapsed, 
reflects with satisfaction on the fact that there are 
fellow-sinners in the world, who, indeed, have made 
greater pretensions than he ever did! This is the 
man whose spirit is shared, to a certain extent, by 
every one who feels a little twinge of pleasure on 
discovering that his sins or his peccadilloes have 
fallen to the lot uf somebody else. 

A very large share of the temptations extended to 
others are born of this desired to “ vindicate” our- 
selves at the expense of others’ right living. It mat- 
ters not what the sin is,—irreverence, Sabbath-break- 
ing, swearing, drunkenness, impurity, theft, anger, 
lying, avarice,—mea get, or pretend to get, comfort 
from any sort of partnership in their guilt ; and this 
is the real cause of the strenuousness of many invita- 
tions to evil. “If I can only get somebody to go 
fishing with me, this Sunday afternoon, I shan’t care,” 
says the boy. “If I can only get the parson to go 
in with me, when I start this swindle, I'll be glad to 
make his fortune for him,” says the man. Boy and 
man are doing precisely the same thing: they are 
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trying to quiet their consciences by putting two 
wrongs in the place of a right. 

All this desire for fellowship in wrong-doing, all 
this malignant satisfaction in dragging people down, 
is merely the devil's miserable substitute for indi- 
vidual conscience. “ If you can only get up a crowd,” 
he says, “you will somehow get rid of your separate 
responsibility.” But if the mountains and the rocks 
are powerless to hide the kings of the earth, and the 
great men, and the rich men, and the chief captains, 
and the mighty men, from the wrath of the Lamb, 
shall the causing of others to sin, however great be 
their number, or however spotless their previous 
character, avail to mitigate one’s own sentence? The 
gospel of Christ knows none but the contrary law, 
and constantly emphasizes the fact that we are 
responsible for our influence, in the smallest things as 
well as the greatest. It is not*enough that we refrain 
from dragging people down to greater sins ; we must 
not seek to cloud their coasciences in the smallest 
matters. N.r is our whole work done when we 
simply. let thew alone; for “He wh» is not with me 
is against me,” says Christ, and so the idler’s influ- 
ence is still downward. There is no middle ground 
between a deliberate purpose to do all the mischief 
we can, and a sincere endeavor to make the world 
brighter and better to the extent of our utmost 
endeavor. 


NOTES ON OPEN LETTERS. 

Whatever is wrought by man wiil in some way bear 
the maker’s mark. Ifnotdesignedly put on, there will yet 
be some traces of the anvil or the file, which enable the 
expert to detect it. In like manner, the various con- 
fessions, or articles of faith, of the diffsrent bodies of 
reformers of the sixteenth century bear marks of the 
respective peoples, countries, and struggles in which they 
were fashioned ; though many of the forges and hammers 
have long been disused, and are examined only by the 
antiquarian. It is natural that the same should be in a 
measure true concercing the different versions of the 
Bible elaborated during that fruitful period; and so we 
fiad it. It's mone the less to be expected that a noble 
version like our Eaglisi Bible, coming nearly at the close 
of this period, should bear many marks of the long 
process of labor and advance. One of thess marks is 
brougat out by an inquiry from a New York City reader 
as follows: 

Please cast a little light upon the following statement in the 
Scholars’ Quarterly: Under Lesson 3, Jaly 20, the Lesson 
Notes say, defining the word “Charity: love ; as the word is often 
rendered in our English Bible, notwithstanding King James’s 
commands tothe contrary.”’ Let us hear more about King James, 

So far as the light bears on Ki: g James alone, it comes 
from the third paragraph «f his iastructions to the 
transiatyr:: “3. Tae old ecclesiastical words to be kept, 
viz. the word Church not to be translated Congregation, 
&e.” This paragraph is shcrt, but, to make itself plain, 
especially the more important part which is iecluded in 
the “ &:>.,” takes us thr ugh all the ecclesiastical conflicts, 
martyrdoms and all, till we get as far as the firs: printed 
English New Testameot, of William Tyndale. This 
man, to whom readersof the Eaglish Bib!e owe more than 
to any other ons map, had ventured to reader a number 
of words into plaia English, iastead of keeping the 
movkish or scho'astic equivalents, which were coined 
from the Latin Vulgate, and, while understood by the 
learned, possessed a mysterious, if not magic, meaning to 
the common people. In this lay one of the chief grounds 
of the governmental and hierarchical condemnation which 
his wrk had, of course, to meet. In Sir Thomas More’s 
“ Dyaloge” on the subject we find the following, chan- 
ging the spelling to suit ourtimes: ‘‘ For he hath mis- 
translated three words of great weight, and every one of 
them is as I suppose more than thrice three times repeated 
and rehearsed in the book— Bat I pray yon, 
what words be they?—The one is, quod I, this word 
priests. The other the church. The third charity. For 
priests, wheresoever he speaketh of Chris'’s church, he 
never calleth them priests, but always seniors; the church 
he calleth alway the congregation, and charity he calleth 
alway love.” Further to follow the subject as it demands, 
would be to write a book. Ic need only be added that all 
the Engiish versions since, except the Bishops’ Bible and 
the Douai or Rieims, have retained “love,” until we 
come to our present version, Elsewhere in our Greek 
New Testament, the word occurs not far from one hundred 





times; and in our Euglish Bib‘e is still readered “love ” 


about three times where it is rendered once as “charity.” | a “man,” “the man”—he is “blest,” 4 word the felicitous 


SELF-ACCUSAL, 
BY HOWARD GLYNDON. 


When I have met one maimed or blind, 
Or cowering under tattered clothes, 
All pitying thoughts have ruled my mind, 
And I have leashed the pride that loathes, 
So far ’tis well; but only half 
God’s law is written in my plan, 
And mine is but a crooked staff 
Unworthy any upright man. 


The meager heart, the scanty soul, 
These move me not to generous tears, 
My scorn goes out beyond control 
To those who quake with selfish fears, 


I teach my foot to spare the worm, 

But will not help him from the dust ; 
And if he live not out his term 

My thought says cruelly, “’Tis just!” 
Alas! these poorest of God’s poor 

Find no sweet mercy in my heart ; 
For such its guarded inner door 

In welcome never swings apart! 


The squalid brain, abject in thought; 
The earthy spirit, bare of gifts; 

If I could go to these unsought 
And show the friendship that uplifts : 


Feel pitying tenderness for them, 
Shame only one from sordid deed, 
Some flower might ripen on my stem, 
And sow good ground with saving seed ! 
THE SALT.OF SINCERITY IN HYMNS. 
BY PROFESSOR WILLIAM C, WILKINSON, D D. 

There is nothing else that saves, in human achieve- 
ment, as does sincerity. This is as true in literature as 
is is in anything else. It is as true in religious literature 
as it is in literature of any other sort. It is as true in 
hymns as it is in any other department of religious 
literature. 

Here is your true test and touchstone: Is that sincere? 
Does it express a real thought, a real emotion? The 
answer to these questions will generally decide whether a 
given hymn is to be sung, or to be despised. Technical 
faults, or technical excellences, are not to be considered, 
until the main question of sincerity is settled. It is not 
much matter that a hymn halts in rhythm or in rhyme— 
that its grammar fails, that its rhetoric sins. These are 
quite subordinate points. The thing that acquits or that 
condemns, is a different matter. Did the writer have a 
true experience in mind and in heart, and is this hymn a 
transcript of that experience? If yes, then his hymn 
shall be sung, grammar or no grammar, rhetoric or no 
rhetoric, rhythm gocd or bad! 

Well, now, we must not let our zeal for sincerity make 
us insincere. We cannot altogether mean the whole of 
what we say. We are only oversaying this, namely, that 
sincerity is, though not everything that is to be considered 
in deciding for or against a hymn, yet more than every- 
thing besides. The chief trouble with the wretched 
hymns that rhyme-wrights and accomplice printers spawn 
upon us in these Sunday-school times—by no means, in 
this Sanday School Times—the chief trouble with there 
execrable productions, is not their outrageous imagery, 
their felonious grammar, their technical faults of every 
kind, it is their radical falseness, their scandalous want of 
sincerity. 

Isaac Watts shall equal almost any one of the brood of 
hyma-makers in technical faults, but there shall be withal 
a salt of sincerity in his song that saves it, nay, that 
glorifies it. Take for example the following stanza, which 
I am obliged to quote from memory of several years ago, 
and which therefore I cannot be sure of printing here 
with absolute correctness (the poet is fixed and rapt in a 
prophetic vision of heaven) : 

There the blest Man, my Saviour, sits, 
The God, how bright he shines ! 
And scatters infinite delights 
On all the happy minds! 

How audacious this is, yet how reverent—nay, how 
seraphic in intense and holy adoration! What reckless- 
nees Of rhyme! “Sits” and “delights,” “shines” and 
“minds”’—what could be worse? The Sunday*school 
hymns of the last decade of years might be searched in 
vain to find rhymes that wou!d beat these of Watts’s in 
badness. Still, thestanza is not simply a pardonable 
stanza, it is a magnificent stavza. Atleast, it affects me 
assuch. It constitutes an incomparable picture. Sad- 
denly, as if a veil were lifted, the scene is set forth to 
view,—a scene vivid in splendor, transcendent in beauti- 
tude. Observe how the centra! fizure is presented. He is 


od 


ambiguity of which leaves you free to mingle the ele- 
ments of glory and of dearness, attributed to the sutject, 
in proportion as you will. This being is “ mine”—mine 
in the relation of “Saviour”—“ my Saviour.” He “sits” 
—toimply, what? Enathronement or social accessibility ? 
Either or both, at your pleasure, but at all events a 
settled state, past trial now, and past vicissitude of chance 
or change. All at once, this “man” is deified : ‘ The God, 
how bright he shines!” First seen to be man, he is 
immediately as man exalted to be God. Then, “how 
bright he shines!” leaps out like a heaven-wide splendor 
of lightning that, to your prepared eyes, is as grateful as 
itisdazzling. He “shines” and in his shining “scatters” 
—what a magnificent opulence and profusion in the 
word !—‘‘infinite delights””—Watts’s imagination had a 
sympathetic largeness and generosity in it, the attribute 
at once of filial piety and of authentic genius, he had 
unlimited resources here, and he lavished them with 
language of unlimited largeness—“ scatters infinite de- 
lights on all the happy minds!” That word “ miads,” 
polarized to this use of it, in the princely right of the 
anointed psalmist and poet, how happily the boldness 
and unusualness of it chime with the general tone of rapt 
and exalted vision and emotion that could so successfully 
scorn technical correctness and make the scorn itself 
enhance the final nobleness of the effect! The stanza is 
absolutely finer—so it seems to me—than it would have 
been if strictly conformable to technical rules. Taere is 
no other way in which the dominion of sentiment could 
be made to appear so transcendent, as by the sacrifice to 
it of what ordinarily is by right deemed of high impor- 
tance,—the decorum of technical correctness. 

Let pastors, Sunday-school superintendents, leaders of 
prayer-meetings, see to it that the hymns they give out to 
be sung, whatever else they may lack, have the salt of 
sincerity in them. The importance of this is great, and 
it is pressing. The educating force of hymns is enormous, 
A generation of Christians is now to a great extent 
receivirg its impression from a fashion of hymns at 
present prevailing,—a fashion in which the saving salt of 
sincerity is not the element most importunately demanded 
by those who sing them. 


THE MIND OF CHRIST. 
BY CHARLES 8. ROBINSON, DD. 

“The grand natural feature of our northern life,” says 
a popular Swedish writer, “is a conquered winter.” 

There can be no doubt that the extreme temperatures 
of those almost arctic regions need warm hearts and 
inventive minds to render them eudurable. The fierce 
blasts chill the blood; vivacity and good cheer must be 
had in oider to make its currents flow again. And so, 
as the tourists tell us, you will find, while you journey 
through Norway or Sweden, as weil as northern Den- 
mark, the hospitable lights gleaming ia low windows with 
a new friendliness of welcome, the great fires roaring 
in the capacious chimneys, and simple-hearted neighbors 
coming every evening to cluster at each other’s board. 
There are innocent entertainments for the elders, intri- 
cate puzz'e games for the children, and for the youths and 
maidens (telliicg the never-old story) brave legends and 
sweet songs. 

Thus the iciness of those Scandinavian climates melts 
in the glow of charity and kindly offices of considerate 
regard. The secret of the genial villager’s success lies in 
the fact that they not only subdue the winter, but also 
ingeniously reproduce some sort of organization—like 
summer—in its place. 

See here a symbol of the task which a living Christian- 
ity has set for itself toaccomplish. It is no more nor less 
than a positive triumph over the unregenerate winter in 
the hearts of menat large. The gospel proposes to intro- 
duce into all the torpor now reigning in sinfal humanity 
a vital cheer and charm, which shall kindle it to attrac- 
tiveness, and bring back to it a semblance, at least, of the 
summer day of its purity and peace. We cannot banish 
winter, but we can conquer it, 

Not, however, by just one frantic effort, but by some 
constituted plan of long continuance and wide reach. 
Religion aims, therefore, to check malevolence and all 
vice, harmonizs discord, eradicate error, enlighten igno- 
rance, relieve innocent poverty, banish needless pain, and 
hush the whirlwinds of tempestuous strife. But that is 
not all, by any means. It is not enough, by any means. 
Something positive must be furnished in the place ofthat 
which it dethrones. The soul of a man cavnot live upon 
a nothing. If everything is to be relinquished for piety, 
then piety must be something mcre than a mere routine 
of regulations; it must be something better than a mere 
code of resiraints; it must say “Thou mayest,” as well — 
as “ Thou shalt not.” 





Heace the gospel farther proposes te institute a new 
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atructure of human life altogether. It gathers up the 
r isless, restless faculties of the soul, and seeks to com- 
bine them as energizing factors of an entirely fresh 
existence, So it makes as much as it can out of what it 
It strengthens “the things which remain.” It 
tries to cultivate all the graceful amenities of a better 
social arrangement, turning men to help each other, and 
love each other; cleansing the affections, and cementing 
together the sympathies of all those who own the com- 
mon brotherhood; and associating such as look up to 
(tod as the one good Father in a permanent and joyous 
relationship of trust. 

The epistle to the Philippians is addressed to Christians. 
No one can read its affectionate chapters without becom- 
ing impressed with the thought that Paul is now recon- 

structing a subdued city. Ten years of vigorous life had 
passed since this apostle first preached the gospel in this 
Macedonian colony, and brought in his first convert in 
Earcpe,—an Asiatic woman, singularly enough—whose 
heart the Lord opened in a female prayer-meeting. The 
church had prospered, was now large and powerfal. But 
the leaders were at variance, and some of the women had 
got into trouble. 

Kindly as the apostle writes, it is evident to us all that 
he was vexed and anxious, as he saw how foolishly they 
were pulling each other to pieces. From several expres- 
sion, which he employs in the closing chapter, we infer 
that the principal workers were in a cross, conceited, 
and puactilious humor, They disagreed as to ordi- 
nary methods of management. They strove for pre- 
eminence in position, Certain headstrong and obstinate 
members raised a wild debate in the church. Two women 
—Evucdies, “ well-favored,” and Syntyche, “ happy-for- 
tuned,” so by their very names showing they might have 
bsen about better business—took sides and went into 
opposition. 

It was jast the same old story, again and again repeated 
why rever there are strong people put into the same field. 
It seems inevitable that poor human natures should 
differ, provided they have for partisans those who love 
s»litary opinions, and propose to force them even sgainst 
hints of good fellowship. 

Unhappy creatures are all such as cannot bear to find 
others have more of a following than they themselves 
can present. And more unhappy still are the patient 
multitudes of praying people, who are willing to follow 
anybody, if only he will keep the peace and go ahead, 
but who find themselves sorely fretted by jealousies, and 
embarrassed by cliques, which they neither appreciate 
nor understand. 

In undertaking to pacify these excited people in 
Philippi, Paul throws himself back upon those old his- 
tories which had attached them to him in days gone by. 
He is not ashamed to plead with them for the sake of the 
love they bore him personally: “If there be therefore 
any consolation in Christ, if any comfort of love, if any 
fellowship of the Spirit, if any bowels and mercies, ful- 
fill ye my joy, that ye be like-minded, having the same 
love, being of one accord, of one mind.” 

The grounds on which he bases his appeal for a hear- 
ing are awfully solemn. He summons them to listen by 
the joys of spiritual repose in the Saviour; by the tender 
impressiveness of his example; by the experience of 
charity Christians feel when they love each other; by the 
hopeful communion they cherish in the Holy Ghost ; and 
by the affectionate sensibilities which they give to the 
lonely and ruined world sround them. No one can fail 
to notice the exceedingly lowly and affectionate manner 
which this great and good man adopts in approaching 
these insurrectionary people. Most men would have 
lost head under such reverent obedience as that church 
at Philippi was accustomed to give Paul. He might have 
ordered them; but he now entreats. He had an un- 
doubted chance to command ; but he only implores. 

The end he aims at is perfectly plain. Of one thing, 
with all his vast experience, he now must have grown 
perfectly certain,—no church, no family, no organization 
for Christian work and edification, could proeper, unless 
the members were absolutely united in spirit, in temper, 
and in plans. These words, “that ye be like-minded,” 
may be rendered literally, “ thinking the self-eame thing.” 
The unity of purpose he contemplates must be unbroken, 
like the harmony of instruments in a band of music; 
like the step of a trained platoon of soldiers, rhythmic 
and regular; like the orderly pull of singing sailors 
when they weigh the anchor at sea. 

Now most of us know some ministers who preach, and 
some merchants who give benefactions, and some teachers 
who instruct classes, and some book-makers who write, 
and some artists who sing, and some flimsy fops who 
dress, for merest display of talent, figure, cultivation, and 

supposable graces. Against this the candid apostle pro- 


hes 


ceeds directly: “ Let nothing be done through strife or 

vainglory ; but in lowliness of mind let each esteem other 

better than themselves.” The word here translated “ vain- 

glory ” occurs nowhere else in the Scriptures. It is devoutly 

to be wished that the spirit censured in it had never been 

known outside of that little colony in Macedonia to which 

the rebuke was first sent. 

In 1651, the Assembly of the Church of Scotland drew 

up an extensive enumeration of sins, most remarkable 

for its startling annunciation of blame and for its search- 

ing detection of the particulars on which it rested. 

Among the statements are found the crying wrongs, in 

that day, of people and clergy alike. This, for a promi- 

nent example: “ We acknowledge that, in our prayers 

for the divine assistance, we pray more for aid to the 

messenger than we do for aid to the message we bring ; 

not caring what becomes eventually of the word, if only 

we be, with some measure of assistance, carried on with 

the duty.” Then this, for another item of ordinary 

wrong: “ We acknowledge that we preach Christ, not so 

much that the people may know him, but that they may 

think we know much of him ourselves.” 

Now it cannot be expected that such candor as this 

will find its way often into public confession. Pride and 

vainglory are often unconsciously cherished, It is an 

ancient classical apothegm: ‘‘A serpent is never seen at 
its full length until itis dying.” No one will ever know 

how obstinate a thing in the Christian breast this proud 
temper ie, unless with courageous purpose he attacks it, 

with full intention to kill. 

The commonplaces of duty, the simplicities of doc- 
trine, first beginnings of experience,—these are what 
are hardest to instill into the minds of most self- 
seeking believers. There are some in this world so thor- 
oughly mistaken in their estimate of themselves that 
they cannot see the scales by which their eyes are blinded. 
They display their enormous conceit in no other way so 
plainly as by asserting they are absolutely destitute of 
the vice of vanity. They flatter themselves by saying 
they have so much dignity that they cannot be flattered. 
They assert they have no bad temper; and then flash 
into perilous wrath at the amazing impudence of the man 
who doubted it. They will for years watch sullenly to 
take vengeance upon the unwary friend who tendered an 
unwelcome admonition against their being revengeful,—a 
disposition they always denied. There are some persons 
whose very eyes shine with pride just because they have 
settled that now they have reached the extreme virtue of 
humility. Hence wisely said the old philosopher Seneca: 
“ Flatteries, even when they have been most deprecated, 
please.” 

The remedy, which the apostle here recommends, is 
direct: “ Look not every man on his own things, but 
every man also on the things of others.” This is what 
physicians call “heroic treatment.” Paul says each man 
is to consider others not only equal to himself, but better. 
The cure of conceit, therefore, would be found in just 
putting our neighbor forward in the exact place we our- 
selves covet. ‘All great things are simple:” so once 
said a great statesman, himself as simple as he was great. 
This bold apostle deliberately proposes that those quar- 
relsome and ambitious people in Philippi settle their 
discords by giving up quietly to each other! 

In the Westminster Assembly, it is said the members 
kept little books, wherein they noted arguments to be 
answered, or heads of speeches to be made. In that re- 
nowned body there was one man of whom heretofore the 
literary and theologic world had heard little. So modest 
and retiring was he that almost nothing was expected of 
him. Yet now and then he startled those erudite sages 
and eloquent doctors with an address so marvelous in 
power and adroit in ingenuity, as well as convincing in 
logic, that contemporaneous history rang with his praise. 
Some grew jealous, and small spite began to throw de- 
tractions, They said he had gathered his helps from out- 
side sources, and filled his memorandum with thoughts 
from other brains; in that must be the secret of his 
maighless success, By and by the long sessions broke 
up, and he was asked for a sight of the note-books he had 
carried. They opened every well-worn volume, Instead 
of arguments and reasons and illustrations, they found 
only such expressions as there: “O Lord, vouchsafe us 
light this day!” “ O divine Master, give us thine assist- 
ance!” “QO Lord, glorify thyself through us thy ser- 
vants!” “Christ, defend against all enemies thine own 
cause |” 

And that was all. His power lay not in his intellect, 
but in his prayers. His wish was like that of the sainted 
Brainerd: “Oh, let me and mine be nothing, only that 

thine own kingdom may come!” 
Higher than this it does not seem possible for even an 


higher. He grows more and more earnest as he con! iunes 
to exhort his dear friends in Philippi, mcrae and more 
fervid with each reiteration of his words of counsel. 
And now at last, as if he well uoderstood the inveteracy 
of their besetting sin, he suddenly makes a new appeal 
of tremendous power, grounding the str ss of it upon the 
very essence of their piety, springing out before them the 
example of their Master himself, and challenging their 
instant admiration and imitation: “L<t this mind be in 
you, which was also in Christ Jesus: who, being in the 
form of God, thoughtit not robbery to be equal with God: 
but made himself of no reputation, and took upon him 
the form of a servant, and was made in the likeness 
of men: and being found in fashion as a man, he 
humbled himself, and became obedient unto death, even 
the death of the cross. Wherefore God also hath highly 
exalted him, and given him a name which is above 
every name: that at the name of Jesus every knee 
should bow, of things in heaven, and things in earth, 
and things under the earth: and that every tongue 
should confess that Jesus Christ is Lord, to the glory of 
God the Father.” 

The reach of this exhortation transcends all analysis. 
We should lose the vast force of it by picking it to pieces 
for details of dcc‘rine. Be like Christ: he was God; 
he became man; could any one ever have been more 
worthily exalted? could any one ever have been more 
deeply humiliated? so he recaived his recompense of 
reward. 

Just as some orator, skillfully addressing a company of 
soldiers on the eve of battle, begins with an admonition 
and ends with a picture, just as he would appeal to their 
manhood, their consistency, their honor, and their courage, 
as he would play upon their fear of disgrace and their 
contempt of poltroonry, just as he would follow up ezch 
motive with another and a more elevated one, until, at 
the last, he would invoke their patriotism and their love 
for their leader, alike and together, by unfurlirg the 
national ensign and showing them how he had caused 
to be painted across the folds the likeness of the face they 
knew ; so here the apostle seeks to arcuse Caristian en- 
thusiasm by quickly exhibiting the very image of the 
Captain of our salvation, and bidding us follow him 
alone, 

Not without a word of comforting encouragement, 
however. Oanany one be like Christ? Can every one be 
like Christ? Paul says it will be harder for some of us 
than for others. Some will fear, and scme will tremble ; 
but all can work, and God is overhead: “ Wherefore, my 
beloved, as ye have always obeyed, not as in my presence 
only, but now much more in my absence, work out your 
own salvation with fear and trembling; for it is God 
which worketh in you both to will and to do of his good 
pleasure.” 





LIFT UP THE LAD. 
BY ELLA A, DRINKWATER. 


Many years ago a little boy in a Sundsy school class 
was converted, and his teacher wished him to stand up in 
church and relate his experience ; after some hesitation he 
stood up on the seat and tried to look over its high, old- 
fashioned back. 

“T can’t see any folks,” he said, turnirg to his teacher. 

“Never mind, Jerome,” encouraged the teacher, “ I’ll 
life you up;” and placing his strong hands under the 
little fellow’s arms, he lifted him up while he spoke a few 
confused words. As he regained his footing, feeling 
“awfal” as he now expresses it, his teacher placed his 
hand on his head, saying: 

“You did well enough, Jerome, and perhaps you’ll 
preach in this church some day.”’ 

A few Sundays ago, Jerome, now in the prime of life, 
afier spending many years in the ministry, and in caring 
for destitute children, was invited to preach in the church 
of his boyhocd, but his teacher, the vigorous man who 
had lifted him so lightly, was now over ninety years of 
age, and unable to attend church; however, after the 
service Jerome called on the old man, finding him sur- 
rounded by his grandchildren, and reminded him of the 
incident. 

“T’ll show you how I lifted him, children,” exclaimed 
the old man in his quavering voice, rising painfully from 
his chair, and making his slow way across the breadth of 
carpeting that separated them; “I lifted him so,” placirg 
his wrinkled, trembling hands under ihe strong man’s 
arms ; but he could not lift him a hair's-breadth. 

“Ah! children, always remember this,” admonished 
the old man turning to them; “I boosted him when he 
was a boy, but I couldn’t do it now! He was easy to lift 
then, but now he has nearly two hundred pounds of flesh, 











inspired preacher to go. But Paul does go one step 





It’s the boys that may be lifted, and not the men, weighed 
down by fitsh or sin.” 
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And the old man’s tremulous words find an echo in 
every other teacher’s heart. Lift up the Jad, lift up the 
lad. While all animals are trained when young for the 
uses which they must subserve through life, while tender 
trees and plants are fitted for their future stations, the 
children are left to themselves to grow up as they will, 
and as we will also, for setting aside a few spasmodic 
efforts to lift up the lads, the mejority of us act as if we 
believe that little can be done for them as children, that 
they must go through a systematic course of wrong-doing 
before they can be converted, and begin to unlearn and 
learn aright. Oh the weary years of unlearning that 
most young Christians are forced to pass through! 

Sometimes it does seem as if we send the children, or 
aflowed them to be sent, to Satan’s school before we con- 
sider them fitted to enter Christ’s school; for we pass by 
the lads, so ready to learn, so easily influenced, and ex- 
pend our prayers and effort for those who are overborne 
by sin, thus striving to save life, rather than lives. In 
church and mission-school alike, it is not the adult classes 
that are the most promising, although the labor in them 
appears to yield quicker returns; but it is in the restless, 
patience-wearing intermediate and infant classes that we 
may save the multitude from sinning. 

If we throw aside the opportunity for lifting up the 
lad, lezily and faithlessly waiting until he is older, we 
shall find that he has not only grown heavy, but that we 
have grown powerless, and turning to our successors 
we may only say in warning, “I neglected to lift him 
when a lad, and now I cannot lift him.” 


FOR CHILDREN AT HOME. 
——- hs 
PANSY HILTON’S HEATHEN, 
BY MARGARET E, SANGSTER. 

“ Miss Summerbell,” said Pansy Hilton, lifting a pair 
of earnest brown eyes to her teacher’s face, “when I 
am a woman grown, I mean to be a missionary to the 
heathen. My mind is made up about it.” 

“Well, dear,” said the teacher, “it is a good thing to 
have an aim set definitely before one’s thoughts. All 
your education will go on the better, if you remember 
that it is only preparation for usefal and happy woman- 
hood. But why wait until you area woman? Why not 
begin now?” 

Miss Summerbell was not one of the teachers who think 
that their work is done when they have explained the 
lesson to the class, Each of her girls was her friend. 
She knew them at home. She was acquainted with their 
circumstances; and the special joys and sorrows, trials and 
troubles, helps and hindrances, of all, were known to her. 
Her girls were not satisfied when they had recited their 
verses and answered their teacher’s questions, for they 
were wide awake, and wanted to be of use in God’s great 
world. 

Pansy Hilton was the only child of a rich man, who 
was engrossed in politics. The affairs of the city and the 
state interested him very much more than his daughter 
did. Her mother was absorbed in fashion and display. 
So long as Pansy looked neat and stylish, so long as she 
behaved politely, and went to school, without troubling 
mamma, that lady was content. A cold kiss night and 
morning, a languid “Go away, Pansy. Do as you please, 
but don’t bother me,” in reply to Pansy’s eager questions, 
and a regretful feeling when friends said, “ Why, how fast 
your Jittle girl is growing!” composed most of Mrs. 
Hilton’s sentiments to and about her child. Fortunately 
such mothers are rare; but there are some of them, and 
their children are to be pitied. 

Pansy, however, had a world of her own, in which she 
was very far from lonely. She loved her books, she loved 
her teachers, she had begun to love her Saviour, and the 
feeling that he loved her was growing deeper and gladder 
every day. The desire to do something for him kept 
increasing,—a proof that her discipleship was real. ‘Lord, 
what wilt thou have me to do?” is the language of every 
true Christian, young or old. 

A few days after the talk with Miss Summerbell, Mr 
and Mrs. Hilton left the city for a watering-place, taking 
Pansy with them. In a large hotel, crowded with gay 
people whose main business in life was to amuse them- 
selves, little Pansy found that she had plenty of idle time. 
She liked many of the girls about her own age, and 
enjoyed their company. There were tiny tots of three 
and four, under the care of white-capped nurses, and they 
soon found out that Pansy Hilton was always ready to 
teli them stories, and play little games with them. Her 
fancy-work and her books helped the long, brigh/ summer 
days to pass very pleasantly. 

Bat one thing troubled her. When Sunday came, 
there was no Sunday-school for the children to attend, 





and the day was spent in frolic and fun. If possible, 
there was more dress, more frivolity, and more mirth than 
on other days, for Saturday night brought its icflux of 
gentlemen to erjoy their one interval of leisure, ere re- 
turning to town on Monday. 

Oae Sunday morning, Pansy, who was sitting in a 
shady corner of the hotel veranda, as it happened, quite 
by herself, with her beautiful “ Life of Christ,” a book 
full of lovely pictures, was sought by a half-dozen of her 
young friends, 

“ Come with us,” said Jessie Pharos, “we are going to 
the wocds to stay until dinner-time.” 

“Tum, darlin’,” pleaded wee Kitty Miller, the pet of 
the whole house; “ tum, 00 can p’ay such p’itty plays.” 

“But, Kitty dear, girls,” replied Pansy, “it is Sun- 
day. We ought not to go to the woods and play just as 
we do on other days.” 

“Why not?” urged Rose Marshall. “ My mother says 
it is impossible to be as strict here as we are when at home. 
She thinks we can lay aside some restraints, and harm 
nobody. And your mamma said you might go, for we 
asked her. We went to your room to look for you, 
Pansy.” 

“T should not feel right about it, Rose,” replied Pansy. 
“T am sorry there is no Sunday-school here, but I’ve been 
thinking, and have a plan. Why can we not start one 
for ourselves? Come, I’ll ask Mr. Lane to let us have a 
melodeon out here on the veranda, and we can sing some 
of our bymns, and read in the Bible. I am sure we would 
feel happier for such a use of Sunday morning.” 

This proposal was received with favor by all the listen- 
ers except two, Julia Fay and Betty Tyrrel, who saun- 
tered off by themselves, talking audibly of the queer ways 
of Pansy Hilton. 

Mr. Lane at once sent a waiter to place the melodeon 
for the children, who brought camp-stools and arranged 
them in an orderly manner around the instrument. 
Soon the clear morning air was thrilled by the sweetest 
singing in the world, the singing of children to God’s 
praise. One and another world-wearied man paused in 
his conversation about stocks and horses and crops and 
prices to listen to the stirring melody of 

“ Onward, Christian soldiers, 
Marching as to war, 

With the cross of Jesus, 
Going on before!” 

Two or three gentlemen and ladies, accustomed to 
Sanday-school work at home, were pricked in their 
consciences that they had been so willing to take an 
utterly selfish rest. Saveral mothers anxiously asked if 
their little ones were among the group, and were grati- 
fied when told that they were. 

Pansy and the others sang, and read, and bowed their 
heads in silent prayer. Uamindful whether or not there 
were lookers-on, they went on with their little hour of 
divine service. And every week, the summer long, they 
had their Sunday morning of praise. More grew out of it 
than any one would have supposed possible. It changed, 
to some extent, the way of Sabbath-keeping, or rather of 
Sabbath-wasting, in that sea-side hotel. It became 
quieter. The hush of the holy day came over it. After 
a little, there was an informal service in the parlor, for 
all who desired to attend it, every Sunday ; and it became 
the fashion to close the racred day with music, not light 
and brilliant, but solemn and grand. 

Pansy never dreamed that she had found her heathen, 
or begun her missionary life. Yet she had done both; 
and whatever work God may appoint her, in the days 
to come, she will never find a sweeter, better one than 
that of which she took hold so willingly one summer by 
the sea. 


FROM OUR NEIGHBORS. 


THE MINISTER IN THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL, 
{The Rey. C. Williams, in The Church.] 

“ How frequently should a minister visit the Sunday- 
school?” I asked a superintendent the otherday. “ Every 
Sunday,” was the prompt and decisive reply, though 
afterwards my friend qualified his answer by explaining 
that ministers who preached three times on the Sunday 
could scarcely be expected to visit the school with un- 
varying regularity. But this is not the unanimous opinion 
of the teachers. There is a Sanday-school in the north 
of England which resents even the appearance of the 
minister within ils boundaries. At a recent meeting of 
the teachera it was duly moved and seconded that the 
minister be not permitted to enter the school, except with 
the consent of two-thirds of the teachers. This is, doubt- 
less, a very excepiional case, Still, neither ministers nor 
teachers are agreed as to the precise position of the 
minister in the school, and it may be of some service to 





discuss, with equal frankness and fairness, the place and 
duties of a minister in the Sunday-school. 

It may be assumed as incontrovertible, or at least as 
sufliciently proved by argument and experience, that the 
minister ought not to act the part of an autocrat, or to 
assert the authority of a master in the Sunday-school. 
Some clergymen and pastors are accustomed to speak of 
the school connected with their place of worship as “ my 
Sanday-school.” There are instances, I allow, in which 
the phrase is used in a sense entirely unobjectionable, 
and these ministers would be the first to admit that super- 
intendent, or teacher, or scholar had the same right as 
they to refer to ‘my Sunday-school.” I venture, never- 
theless, to remark that, however innocent the meaning 
attached to the phrase, it ought to be discarded, because 
it may, and occasionally does, sigaify far more than any 
minister has a right to claim, There have been ministers 
of religion—let us hope that the last of them has found 
his way into the world where the righteous can do no 
wrong—who have spoken of “my Sunday-school’’ as the 
spinner speaks of “my mill,” or the merchant of “my 
office,” and who within the Sunday-school have swayed 
the scepter, sometimes of a mild and beneficent despotism, 
at other times of a despotism neither beneficent nor 
mild, Al this is contrary to the genius of the Christian 
ministry. ... 

The minister, if he be the president of the Sunday- 
school, should be the trusted counsellor of its officers. 
A superiotendent of a Sunday-school occupies an honor- 
able, but exceedingly responsible post. He has charge 
of a work which we should not rank as inferior to the 
work of the preacher. A president, worth the name and 
worthy of the position, should sympathize with the super- 
intendent in his cares and toils. He cannot, without 
exposing himself to misunderstanding, and should not, 
for volunteered advice is never highly valued, thrust his 
counsel on Sunday-school officials. But he ought to be 
easily accessible. Superintendent or secretary should 
never have reason to fear or doubt whether he will gladly 
welcome him, and patiently and lovingly talk over any 
matters concerning school work. Friendly and confi- 
dentia), unreserved, and earnest intercourse between presi- 
dent and superintendent on all questions affecting the 
efficiency of school work, should be as common as mutual 
consultation between pastor and deacons oa church 
matters. For want of this, many superintendents moura 
the indifference of ministers, and become alienated from 
those who should find in them the most trusted of fellow- 
laborers; and through the absence of this, many ministers 
feel as though they had neither part nor lot in the direc- 
tion of Sanday-school work, and consequently do little 
fur the school. A cordial co-operation between the pastor 
of the church and the superintendent is essential to the 
peace and success of both school and church. 

The minister could render immense service to the Sua- 
day-school by assis'ing teachers in preparing for class 
work, Many ministers are already thus engnged, and 
the good they accomplish is so great that the sermons 
they preach are not more directly helpful than the in- 
struction they give to the teachers. Nor can we allow 
that the pastor is excused from this service by inability. 
A minister whois not “apt to teach” lacks an essential 
qualification for the office of a bishop. The pastor should 
be ex officio president of Bible students, explaining difti- 
cult texts, unlocking with “the key of knowledge” the 
door of the treasure-house, and bringing therefrom 
“things new and old.” It is his business to make clear 
to others the meaning of Holy Writ. For this he was 
educated at college; and except to him it is given “to 
know the mysteries of the kingdom of heaven,” and he 
is “able to teach others also,” why is he a minister of 
the word? A little practice in class work, frequent con- 
versation with individuals on Scripture narratives, doc- 
trines, and precepts, and a resolve to tell all he knows to 
those who are willing to communicate knowledge, and so 
to spread it, will make any minister an efficient president 
of a teachers’ class, But the obstacle to this utilizing of 
a minister’s gifts and acquirements is frequently in the 
teachers. Unless they thirst for knowledge, they will 
not care to drink of the water of life. Too often teach- 
ers fail to realize their need of instruction. It is a no- 
torious fact that classes which ministers have held in the 
interests of the Sunday-school have not been attended by 
the teachers by whom they were especially needed, that 
only those have come to learn who least needed to be 
taught, and that occasionally little interest has been taken 
in such classes by the officers of theschool. If the teach- 
ers really desire what help a minister and his books can 
affurd them in the study and preparation of lessons— 
not otherwise—let them ask the minister for_his assistance. 
I refuse to believe that my brethren will withhold the 
required help. 
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LESSON HELPS. 


INTERNATIONAL SERIES. 
LESSON CALENDAR, 
[Third Quarter, 1879.| 


6 August 10.—The Fruit of the Spirit................- Gal. 5: 22-26; 6: 1-9 
7. August 17.—The Christian Armor...........---.----0s000 Eph. 6: 10-20 
8. August 24.—The Mind of Christ_____Phil, 2: 1-13 


9 August 31.—Practical Religion........cc.-c...sccccecceecenee Col. 3: 16-25 
10, September 7.—The Coming of the Lord...........----- 1 Thess. 4: 13-18 
li, September 14.—The Christian in the World......-.--. -«--1 Tim. 6: 6-16 
12, Beptember 21.—The Christian Citizen.............-+ss+--0-- Titus 3: 1-9 


13, September 28.—Review. 


LESSON 8, SUNDAY, AUGUST 24, 1879. 
Title: THE MIND OF CHRIST. 
GOLDEN TEXT: L&T THIS MIND BE IN YOU, WHICH WAS ALSO 
IN Curist Jesus.—Phil, 2: 5. 
Lesson Topic: The Believer’s Spirit. 
1, Jts Exhibit, vy. 1-4. 


* Outline : } 2. Jts Pattern, vy. 5-11. 
3. Its Confidence, v. 12, 13. 


HOME READINGS. 


Monday, August 18: Phil. 2: 1-13. The believer’s spirit. 
Tuesday, August 19: Eph. 4: 1-13. A spirit of unity. 
Wednesday, August 20: Eph. 4: 20-32, A spirit of kindness, 
Thursday, August 21: Gal. 5: 13-21. A spirit of service. 
Friday, August 22: 1 Thess, 5: 16-28. A spirit of prayer. 
Saturday, August 23: Heb, 10: 30 39. A spirit of confidence. 
Sunday, August 24: Gal. 3: 26 to4:7. A spirit of adoption. 


LESSON TEXT. 
[Phil. 2: 1-13.] 

1, If there be therefore any consolation in Christ, if any com- 
fort of love, if any fellowship of the Spirit, if any bowels and 
mercies, 

2. Falfil ye my joy, that ye be likeminded, having the same 
love, being of one accord, of one mind. 

8. Let nothing be done through strife or vainglory; but in 
lowliness of mind let each esteem other better than themselves. 

4. Look not every man on his own things, but every man 
also on the things of others. 

5. Let this mind be in you, which was also in Christ Jesus: 

6. Who, being in the form of God, thought it not robbery to 
be equal with God: 

7. But made himself of no reputation, and took upon him 
the form of a servant, 2nd was made in the likeness of men: 

8. And being found in fashion as a man, he humbled himself, 
and became obedient unto death, even the death of the cross, 

9. Wherefore God also hath highly exalted him; and given 
him a name which is above every name: 

10. That at the name of Jesus every knee should bow, of 
things in heaven, and things in earth, and things under the 
earth ; 

11, And that every tongue should confess that Jesus Christ 
is Lord, to the glory of God the Father. 

12. Wherefore, my beloved, as ye have always obeyed, not as 
in my presence only, but now much more in my absence, work 
out your own salvation with fear and trembling: 

13. For it is God which worketh in you both to will and to 
do of his good pleasure. 


BIBLE LIGHTS. 


Phil. 2: 1. Consolation, There was a man in Jeru- 
salem, whose name was Simeon; and the same man was just 
and devout, waiting for the consolation of Israel. Luke 2: 25, 
——I will not leave you comfortless. John 14 :18.——Fora 
the sufferings of Christ abound in us, so our con ‘olation also 
aboundeth by Christ. 2 Cor. 1:5.——Our Lord Jesus Christ 
himself, and God, even our Father, which hath loved us, and 
hath given ws everlasting consolation and good hope through 
grace. 2 Thess. 2: 16.——That by two immutable things, ia 
which it was impossible for God to lie, we might have a strong 
consolation, who have fled for refuge to lay hold upon the hope 
set before us. Heb, 6: 18, 

Comfort of love. Behold, how good and how pleasant 
it is for brethren to dwell together in unity, Psa, 133: 1—— 
If ye keep my commandments, ye shall abide in my love. 
This is my commandment, that ye love one another, as have 
loved you. John 15:10, 12. And they, continuing daily 
with one accord in the temple, and breaking bread from house 
to house, did eat their meat with gladness and singleness of 
heart. Acts 2; 46.——The fruit of the Spirit is love, joy, peace. 
Gal. 5 : 22.——That their hearts might be comforted, being knit 
together in love. Col, 2: 2. Beloved, let us love one 
another: for love is of God; and every one that loveth, is born 
of God, and knoweth God. 1 John 4: 7. 

Fellowship of the Spirit. The love of God is shed 
abroad in our hearts by the Holy Ghost, whichis given unto us. 
Rom, 5: 5.——Ye are not in the flesh, but in the Spirit, if so 
be that the Spirit of God dwell in you. Rom. 8 : 9.——Know 
ye not that ye are the temple of God, and that the Spirit of God 
dwelleth in you. 1 Cor.3: 16. Because ye are sons, God 
hath sent forth ihe Spirit ef his Son into your hearts, crying, 
Abba, Father. Gal. 4: 6.——Hereby we know that he abidétn 
in us, by the Spirit which he has given us, 1 John 3: 24. 

Vv. 2. Fulfil ye my joy. He that hath the bride is the 























and heareth him, rejoiceth greatly because of the bridegroom’s 


voice: this my joy therefore is fulfilled. 
Having confidence in you all that my joy is the joy of you all. 
2 Cor. 2: 3. For though I be absent in the flesh, yet am I 
absent in the spirit, joying and beholding your order, and the 
steadfastness of your faith in Christ. Col. 2 : 5.——What is 
our hope, or joy, or crown of rejoicing? Are not even ye in the 
presence of our Lord Jesus Christ at his coming? 1 Thess. 
2; 19. Greatly desiring to see thee, being mindful of thy 
tears, that I may be filled with joy. 2 Tim. 1: 4.——lI have no 
greater joy than to hear that my children walk in truth. 3 
John 4, ‘ 

Like-minded.——-Be of the same mind one toward another. 
Rom. 12: 16.——Now the God of patience and consolation 
grant you to be likeminded one toward another, according to 
Christ Jesus. Rom. 15 : 5.——Now I beseech you, brethren, 
by the name of our Lord Jesus Christ, that ye all speak the 
same things, and that there be no divisions among you; but 
that ye be perfectly joined together in the same mind, and in 
the same judgment. 1 Cor. 1: 10.——Finally, be ye all of one 
mind, having compassion one of another. 1 Pet. 3: 8. 








V. 3. Lowliness of mind. Whosoever exalteth him- 
self shall be abased; and he that humbleth himself shall be 
exalted. Luke 14: 11. I tell you, this man went down to 
his house justified rather than the other: for every one that 
exalteth himself shall be abased: and he that humbleth 
himself shall be exalted. Luke 18 : 14.——Be kindly affec- 
tioned one to another with brotherly love; in honour pre- 
ferring one another. Rom. 12: 10.——I am the least of the 
apostles, that am not meet to be called an apostle, because I 
persecute the church of God. 1 Cor. 15 :9.——With all lowli- 
ness and meekness, with longsuffering, forbearing one another in 
love. Eph. 4: 2. Submitting yourselves one to another in 
the fear of God. Eph. 5 : 21.——All of you be subject one to 
another, and be clothed with humility; for God resisteth the 
proud, and giveth grace to the humble. 1 Pet. 5: 5, 


Vv. 6. In the form of God, Behold a virgin shall con- 
ceive, and bear a son, and shall call his name Immanuel. Isa. 
7:14. Unto us a child is born, unto us @ son is given, and 
the government shall be upon his shoulder; and his name shall 
be called Wonderful, Counsellor, The mighty God, The ever- 
lasting Father, The Prince of Peace. Isa. 9 : 6.——They shall 
call his name Emmanuel; which being interpreted is, God with 
us. Matt. 1: 23. In the beginning was the Word, and the 
Word was with God; and the Word was God. The same was 
in the beginning with God. And the Word was made flesh, and 
dwelt among us, (and we beheld his glory, the glory as of the 
only begotten of the Father,) full of grace and truth. John 
1:1, 2, 14.——And now, O Father, glorify thou me, with thine 
own self, with the glory I had with thee before the world was. 
John 17 : 5.——Christ, who is the image of God. 2 Cor. 4: 4. 
——Who is the image of the invisible God, the firstborn of every 
creature: by him were all things created, that are ‘in heaven, 
and that are in earth, visible and invisible, whether they be 
thrones, or dominions, or principalities, or powers : all things 
were created by him, and for him, Col. 1: 15, 16. 























Equal with God. Therefore the Jews sought the more 
to kill him, because he had not only broken the Sabbath, but 
said also that God was his Father, making himself equal with 
God. John 5: 18.——That all men should honour the Son, 
even as they honour the Father. He that honoureth not the 
Son, honoureth not the Father which hath sent him. John 


5 : 23.——Jesus said unto them, Verily, verily, I say unto you 
Before Abrahem was, I am. John 8: 58.—I and my Father 
areone. John 10: 30.——He that hath seen me hath seen the 


Father. John 14 : 9.——Thomas answered and said unto him, 
My Lord and my God. John 20: 28, 





V.7. Form of a servant. Behold my servant, whom 
I uphold, mine elect, in whom my soul delighteth. Isa. 42: 1. 
Behold, my servant shall deal prudently, he shall be 
exalte1 and extolled, and be very high. Isa. 52 : 13.——By 
his knowledge shall my righteous servant justify many. Isa. 
GB 3-34, Behold, I will bring forth my servant, The 
BRANCH. Zech. 3: 8.——The Son of man came not to be 
m nistered unto, but to minister, and to give his life a ransom 
for many. Matt, 20 : 28-———I am among youas he that serveth, 
Luke 22 : 27. 

Vv. 8. The death of the cross. He that is hanged is 
accursed of God. Deut, 21 : 23.——They pierced my hands 
and my feet. Psa, 22: 16.——And I, if I be lifted up from the 
earth, will draw all men untome, This hesaid, signifying what 
death he should die. John 12 : 33.——Christ hath redeemed 
us from the curse of the law, being made a curse for us: for it 
is written, Cursed ts every one that hangeth on a tree. Gal. 
3: 13.——Who gave himself for us, that he might redeem us 
from all iniquity. Titus 2:14, Jesus... for the joy 
that was set before him, endured the cross, despising the shame. 
Heb. 12: 2.——Whe his own self bare our sins in his own body 
on the tree. 1 Pet, 2: 24. 

V. 9. Highly exaited him. It shall bruise thy head, 
and thou shalt bruise his heel. Gen, 3: 15, Yet have I set 
my King upon my holy hillof Zion. Psa. 2: 6.——Thy throne, 
O God, is for ever and ever. Psa. 45: 6. His name shall 
endure for ever: his name shall be continued as long as the 
sun; and men shall be blessed in him: all nations shall call 
him blessed. Psa. 72:17. Of the increase of his govern- 
mentand peace there shall be no end, Isa. 9: 7. Therefore 
will I divide him @ portion with the great, and he shall divide 
the spoil with the strong. Isa, 53 : 12.——In the days of these 
kings shall the God of heaven set up a kingdom which shall 





























dominion, and glory, and a kingdom, that all people, nations, 
John 3: 29.—— | and languages, should serve him: his dominion 7s an everlast- 


ing dominion, which shall not pass away, and his kingdom 
that which shall not be destroyed. Dan. 7: 14. All things 
are delivered unto me of my father. Matt. 11: 27.——All 
power is given unto me in heaven and in earth. Matt. 28: 18. 
——The Father loveth the Son, and hath given all things into 
his hand. John 3: 35. Father, the hour is come; glorify 
thy Son, that thy Son also may glorify thee: as thou hast given 
him power over all flesh, that he should give eternal life to as 
many as thou hast given him John 17 : 2.——Him hath God 
exalted with his right hand ¢o be a Prince and a Saviour. Acts 
§ : $1. He must reign, till he hath put all enemies under his 
feet. 1 Cor. 15: 25. We see Jesus crowned with 
glory and honour. Heb. 2: 9. He received from Ged the 
Father honour and glory, when there came such a voice to hjm 
from the excellent glory, This is my beloved Son, in whom I 
am well pleased. 2 Pet, 1 : 17.——Jesus Christ . . . the prince 
of the kings of the earth. Rev. 1: 5. 

















LESSON FRAMEWORK, 
BY GEORGE A. PELTZ, D.D. 


Philippi, the city to which Paul addressed the epistle 
which furnishes the present lesson, was the metropolis of the 
ancient province of Macedonia. It also enjoyed the dignity 
of being a Roman colonial city. It lay some ten miles 
inland, to the north of its seaport Neapolis, which lay on the 
northern shore of the A°gean Sea. The church in Philippi 
was the fruit of Paul’s own labor. When he was on his 
second missionary journey, with Silas and Timothy as his 
companions (Acts 15: 40, 41; 16: 1-5), he came as far as to 
Troas upon the Agean Sea at the extreme western point of 
Asia Minor (Acts 16: 6-8). Here Paul had that vision of the 
man from Macedonia, who said, “Come over unto Macedonia, 
and help us” (Acts 16: 9); in answer to which call Paul 
passed over into Europe, landing at Neapolis and thence 
going direct to Philippi, which was “the chief city 
of that part of Macedonia” (Acts 16:1012). For an 
account of Paul’s labors in this new field, see Acts 16: 13-40. 
After Paul’s departure from Philippi, Timothy labored there 
for a time (Phil. 2: 22); and from the change of person, 
from the first to the third, in the narrative in Acts, it seems 
evident that Luke also remained there when Paul and Silas 
went away. By Timothy and Luke, therefore, it appears 
that the work begun by Paul and Silas was in some measure 
carried on at Philippi. 

Paul wrote this epistle to the Philippians while he was in 
bonds at Rome in his first confinement there. Paul was 
then dwelling in his own hired house, but was under 
restraint and supervision. He found abundant opportunity, 
however, to pursue his apostolic work, as appears from Acts 
28: 16-31. .From this place Paul had already sent out the 
epistles to Philemon, to the Colossians, and to the Ephesians, 
probably in the spring of A. D, 62. His letter to the Phi- 
lippians was written about a year later, and near the close of 
this term of imprisonment. After Tychicus and Onesimus 
had left Paul carrying with them the three epistles just 
named, Epaphroditus came to him bearing words of cheer 
and a contribution from the church at Philippi. The return 
of this brother to his home furnished the occasion for Paul 
to send to the epistle to the church in that city. For 
references to Epaphroditus, see Philippians 2: 25-30. This 
epistle is full of loving personal and practical direction. 
Grateful reference is made to the donation received from 
them (Phil. 4: 10-18). The general theme of the whole 
epistle is well said to be summed up in verse 5 of the present 
lesson: “ Let this mind be in you, which was also in Christ 
Jesus.” Some facts concerning the church at Philippi may 
be gleaned from the epistle itself and from other parts of 
Scripture. Their poverty appears from 2 Corinthians 8: 
1, 2; Philippians 4:19. Troubles were upon them, in all 
probability from the then prevalent spirit of persecution 
(2 Cor. 8:2; Phil. 1: 28-30), Internal trials also were 
threatening them, necessitating the cautions which open the 
present lesson, as also in chapters 1: 27; 2:14; 4:2; ete. 
Upon this epistle as a whole it is an old saying, that it con- 
tains more of praise and less of censure than any other of 
Paul’s letters. It presents a very beautiful ideal of the true 
life of a church of Christ. 

The first chapter of Philippians is in the main personal. 
Chapters 1: 26; 2:18, hold up the Lord as a pattern for 
believers. Chapter 2: 19-30, contains personal references to 
Paul’s fellow-laborers. Chapters 3:1 to 4: 1, warns against 
false teachers. Chapter 4: 2-23, is a closing exhortation of 
great tenderness. 

CRITICAL NOTES. 
BY A. ©. KENDRICK, D.D., LL.D. 


PARALLEL TRANSLATION, 


(1.) If, therefore, there is any exhortation in Christ, if any 
comfort of love, if any fellowship of the Spirit, if any ten- 
derness and compassion, (2.) make complete my joy, that ye 
be of the same mind, having the same love, with united soul 
having one sentiment; (3.) [doing] nothing by way of self- 
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another as superior to yourselves, (4.) looking not each to your 
own, but each also to the interests of others. (5.) Let this 
mind be in you which was also in Christ Jesus, (6.) who, though 
subsisting in the form of God, regarded not his equality with 
Ged as matter of eager grasping, (7.) but emptied himself 
[of it], by taking the form of a servant, appearing in the like- 
ness of men; (8.) and being found in fashion as a man, he 
humbled himself, becoming obedient even unto death, and 
that the death of the cross. (9.) Wherefore God also highly 
exalted him, and bestowed on him the name which is above 
every name, (10) in order that in the name of Jesus every 
knee may bow of beings in the heavens, and on the earth, and 
beneath the earth, (11.) and every tongueshall acknowledge 
that Jesus Christ is Lorp unto the glory of God the Father. 
(12.) Wherefore, my beloved, as ye always hearkened, do 
ye, not as in my presence only, but now much more in my 
absence, with fear and trembling, be accomplishing your own 
salvation ; (13.) for it is God who worketh in you both the 
willing and the working for the sake of his good pleasure. 
NOTES. 


Verse 1.—The apostle makes an impassioned exhortation 
to his Philippian brethren to unity of sentiment and feeling. 
The “if” which he employs is not suggestive of doubt. It 
is simply the language of fervid appeal, enforced by some of 
the cardinal elements of Christianity. He urges his brethren 
to unanimity by whatever there is of exhortation (not “ con- 
solation”’), that is, scope or ground of exhortation, in Christ, 
as its source, and the sphere within which it moves; by 
whatever comfort is derived from Christian love; by whatever 
fellowship of and with the Holy Spirit they enjoy (2 Cor. 
13: 13); by whatever tenderness and compassion the gospel 
inspires. 

Verse 2.— Make full, or complete, my joy, which is now 
imperfect on account of your imperfect spiritual condition.— 
That ye may be contemplates the means, or a correlative fact, 
as if it were the purpose. It is really the same as if he had 
said, “ Be of one mind, and thus complete my joy,” or 
“Complete my joy by being of one mind.”—Be of the same 
mind: be united in sentiment and feeling.— Having the same 
love: that is,a uniform, impartial love, acting reciprocally 
through the whole bedy.— With united soul being of one mind, 
is an intensive reiteration of the same thought. The 
apostle’s impassioned feeling vents itself in varied forms of 
utterance. 

Verses 3, 4.—Nothing: that is, doing or thinking nothing, 
entertaining no thought or sentiment by way of (as matter of) 
self seeking. The word denotes a mercenary, factious, intrigu- 
ing spirit: not “ strife,” as the English version, and so 1: 17 
(Rom. 2: 8).— Vainglory is the desire for selfish and worldly 
honor.—In lowliness of mind, or, by reason of your humility, 
regarding one another as superior to yourselves, and aiming 
each at the interests of others rather than your own. Love 
“seeketh not her own” (1 Cor. 13: 5). 

Verses 5 9.—The exhortation to self-sacrifice is enforced 
by the example of the condescension of Jesus and its sublime 
reward. They are to be like-minded with their Master in 
his humiliation, that they may also share his glorious exalta- 
tion. For he, though subsisting in the form of God, being in 
his preincarnate state “the image of the invisible God” 
(Col. 1: 15), “the radiance of God’s glory, and the exact 
impression of his substance” (Heb. 1: 3),—the description 
is not so much of Christ’s divine essence (which he could not 
abnegate), as of its form of manifestation,—yet did not regard 
his equality with God, that is, this formal and manifest equality, 
this outward radiance of divinity, as a thing to be eagerly 
grasped, as something’ to be tenaciously and under all circum- 
stances held on to (the idea of “robbery” or illegitimate 
possession does not lie in the connection), but emptied himself 
of it, that is, stripped himself of his formal glory (“ made 
himself of no reputation” is a very tame and inadequate ren- 
dering of the brief and forcible original, “ make empty”), by 
taking the form of a servant. The “ form of a servant” stands 
contrasted with “the form of God.” He possessed the latter 
before his incarnation ; he assumed the other in his incarna- 
tion. In his human life he “came under law” (Gal. 4: 4), 
remained, indeed, in essence God’s Son, but became in ccn- 
dition his servant, living a life of perpetual obedience (M.'t. 
26:39; John 4: 34): becoming in the likeness of men, which 
explains his taking the form of a servant, just as that 
explains his emptying himself of his outward equality with 
God. The “likeness of man” means not an unreal image 
or likeness: he became like unto men in becoming a man. 
The clause and being found in fashion as a man is by many 
connected with the preceding, a fuller statement of his 
“becoming in the likeness of men.” I think it is rather 
to be connected with the following, and introduces the state- 
ment of his further humiliation. Being in the form of God, 
he, by his incarnation, stooped to take the form of a servant, 
and then, being now found in the fashion, that is, appearing 
in the condition and garb of man, he further humbled himself ; 
as he had stooped from the heavenly to the earthly life, so 
he made a further stoop from earthly life to a violent and 
barbarous death.— He became obedient even unto death. His 
obedience was unto God: he submitted to his will, and 
carried his submission to the point of dying (see as above 





Matt. 26 : 39),—And the death of the cross, a death of pre-emi- 
nent humiliation, being the death inflicted on slaves and the 
vilest criminals, and thus pre-eminently illustrating Christ’s 
spirit of humiliation and self-sacrifice. 

Verses 9-11.—The reward of Christ’s humiliation. God 
highly : transcendently, exalted him, placing him at his own 
right hand in the heavens (Acts 2:33 ; Heb. 1:3; 3:3); and 
bestowed on him, as a gracious reward the name which is above 
every name: not, I think, (as many explain,) the name Jesus, 
but the name, Lord. “ Jesus” was the name of his humilia- 
tion. It was given to his feeble and humbled infancy ; the 
name “Lord” marked his sovereign exaltation. It is no 
objection to this that the name “ Jesus” immediately follows: 
it follows but to give more weight and specialty to the other 
name of “ Lord,” which finally comes out with rounded and 
swelling emphasis,—‘“ that Jesus Christ is Lorn.” This, 
alone, is properly the name which is above every name; and 
this is the name by which the apostle delights to uniformly 
designate his Master.—In the name of Jesus: that is, in 
making mention of it in prayer and homage.— Every knee 
may bend: whether in willing or unwilling homage is not 
stated, and perhaps is not directly in the apostle’s thought. 
— Of beings in the heavens, and on the earth, and beneath the earth, 
This expresses simply the wniversality of the homage: it 
extends to all parts of the creation, and all classes of creatures : 
to heaven, the abode of angels; to earth, the abode of men ; 
to Hades, the realm of the dead. Bad angels, devils, may be 
implicitly, but are not directly, included. And the prostra- 
tion of the knee shall be followed by the more significant 
homage of the tongue. very tongue (of all these classes) 
shall confess. The conditional “ may bow” is changed to the 
absolute shall confess, carrying purpose to fulfillment.— That 
Jesus Christ is Lord: universal and absolute ruler, holding 
supreme dominion in a universe in which he once descended 
to the lowest abasement. “Lord” is certainly the name 
above every name, that God bestowed upon him. To the 
Christian heart, indeed, the name “Jesus” is one of peculiar 
endearment. To his affections it is the one exalted name, 
because it is the Saviour’s fleshly and human and saving 
name. But this is not, here, the point of the apostle. It is 
objective, positive, outward superiority; a condition the 
direct antithesis of his earthly humiliation ; regal enthrone- 
ment above all the potentates of creation (Acts 2: 36).—All 
this is unto the glory of God the Father. The majesty of the 
absolute God is to shine out in the economy of redemption 
as well as of creation. (See John 5 and 7, and 1 Cor. 15: 
24-28 ) 

Verses 12, 13.— Wherefore (strictly, so that) : namely, in view 
of the grandeur of the rewards of Christian obedience and 
fidelity as thus illustrated.— As ye always hearkened: I think, 
unto me, to my precepts and instructions: though others, 
with Alford, make an object of the hearkening God.— Not as 
in my presence only: and thus from a desire to please me, or 
under the stimulus of my personal presence and exhortations. 
This belongs to the following, “accomplish,” not to the 
preceding “ hearkened.”—Much more in my absence. Not 
that the obligation varies with his presence or absence, but 
the fear or danger of relaxing our fidelity in the absence of 
the superior should make us doubly careful against it.— With 
fear and trembling: in view of the magnitude of the reward 
thus vividly set forth in the case of Christ, and the possi- 
bility of forfeiting it.—Accomplish (not, “work out,” which 
suggests an idea foreign to the context) : that is, work for, to 
the extent of atiaining.— Your own salvation, The emphatic 
your own is suggested, I think, by the example of the Lord. 
As he achieved his stupendous glory, and did not fall short 
of it, so accomplish your own salvation: see to it that you do 
not lose your proportionate reward. The apostle familiarly 
identifies “‘ salvation” with ultimate glorification; see Rom. 
5:9; 8:24. And great as is the stake, ye have the encour- 
agement that God is your coadjutor. It is he that worketh in 
you by his Spirit, both the willing, the purposing, and the 
working, effecting your purposes, the two embracing the col- 
lective Christian life— For the sake of, in the accomplishment 
of his good pleasure. God’s fulfillment of his work is guaran- 
teed by the fact that it is in accordance with his sovereign 
pleasure. Nothing, therefore, can hinder its carrying out. 


ILLUSTRATIVE APPLICATIONS, 
BY H. CLAY TRUMBULL 

If there be therefore any consolation in Christ (v. 1). “If 
there be”— Unless the average Christian of that day was 
an improvement on the average Christian of now, there is 
no wonder that Paul prefaced his counsel with, “ Jf there be 
therefore any consolation in Christ.” To see some Chris- 
tians in their sorrow; to hear them talk about their losses 
and their trials; to observe their fears for the future, and 
their anxiety over their personal needs,—one might well 
turn to them, and say, “ My friends, if there be any consola- 
tion in Christ—now is the time to find it out, and to show it.” 
“Tf there be—” Js there any consolation in Christ? What 
do you think about this? 

Fulfil ye my joy (v. 2). The real joy of a true man ora 
true woman is found in the welfare of those whom that one 
loves. A true father or a true mother has joy in seeing his 





or her children do well. There is nothing pleasanter than 
that. A true pastor’s joy is fulfilled in the well-being and 
well-doing of his people. A true teacher has joy in the 
attainments and progress of his scholars. If you want to 
give joy to those to whom you look up in loving gratitude, 
do as well as you can in yoursphere. Honor your calling, 
Do credit to your family, to your school, to your church, 
The more there is to you, and the better you do, the more 
you gratify those who really love you, and the better return 
you make for all that they have done for you. 

In lowliness of mind let each esteem other better than themselves 
(v. 3). Now if this only read the other way, how well kept 
an injunction it would be, the world over.— In satisfaction 
of mind, let each esteem himself better than others.” That 
would bea taking suggestion. But this is only another of 
the Bible sayings which have a twist in them against popular 
prejudice and popular practice. How can this demand be 
conformed to, with the world as it is? Why, it is a very 
simple matter, if you only look at it rightly! Your neighbor 
is better than you are in some things. Just notice his 
superiority, where he appears to best advantage. He may 
not be as liberal as you are in giving; but perhaps he holds 
his temper as well as his money. So far he is an example 
to you. He may be less active in good works, but more con- 
sistent in godly living. He may not be as free handed as 
you in purchases for his family, yet show more warm-hearted- 
ness toward and patient ministry to them all in his every- 
day home life. His views of amusements and dress and food 
and drink may conform to a lower standard than yours, 
while his evident consistency in Christian life according to 
his views of duty is obvious to all. If you will esteem others 
better than you—in those things where they clearly are 
better —you will have made a good start toward conforming 
literally to this injunction. 

Let this mind be in you, which was also in Christ Jesus (vy. 5). 
There is no good work done without a pattern. The greatest 
artist commonly wants a model before him in his painting or 
in his sculpture. He may have more m lels than one, He 
may copy the face of one person, tre form of a second, the 
hand of a third; and the drapery may be from quite an- 
other source; but he has some basis of what is, in all that 
goes to make up his ideal of what ought to be. There was 
never but one perfect mdel in character and in conduct. 
In our being, and in our doing, we ought to imitate Christ 
Jesus. This model ought to be before us elsewhere than in 
the sanctuary, ard at other times than on the Sabbath. 
When a hotel or railroad porter handles our summer baggage 
roughly ; when a table waiter seems the slowest of mortals ; 
when a chance acquaintance appears impertinent; when a 
child is provokingly tiresome with its questions; when one 
with whom we are in discussion is as opinionated as he is 
unreasonable ; when we are misused, or cheated, or betrayed ; 
when our patience is most taxed, and our temper is most 
tried,—then, and at other times, we may ask ourselves, 
“ What would Christ Jesus do and say if he were just in my 
place at this moment?” If you then speak and act fairly in 
response to that question, you have taken a good way of 
showing how much there is in you of the mind which was 
in him. 

Made himself of no reputation (vy. 7). Most men care more 
for reputation than for character. If only they have the 
credit of being generous, and genial, and honest, and truth- 
ful, and capable, and successful, they are little concerned 
whether or not there is a good foundation for the public 
estimate of them. But all men want the reputation to which 
they are fairly entitled. Even if they would yield reputa- 
tion instantly when they must choose between it and char- 
acter, they are sorry to lose the credit which belongs to them. 
They would like to have it known that they gave most to 
that church or hospital. Perhaps they would make a dona- 
tion of ten or twenty dollars to secure the starting of a new 
Sunday-school if they could have their name attached to it. 
If they were to write an article or a book anonymously, and 
it was well received, they would be glad to have its author- 
ship known sooner or later. They would like everybody 
to know that their labors in the pulpit, or the Sunday-echool, 
or the Young Men’s Christian Association, resulted in the 
conversion of souls. But Christ Jesus came into this world 
and went through it seeking no reputation for his works of 
activity or of self-denial. And now as his work goes on 
here under his oversight and through his intercession, he is 
willing that you and I should get all the credit we deserve— 
and even more—for everything he does through us. He 
made himself of no reputation; and whoever of his fol- 
lowers now strive for personal credit in the world, Jesus has 
no part in the scramble. “ Let this mind be in you, which 
was also in Christ Jesus.” 


A name which is above every name (vy. 9). To everybody 
there is some name peculiarly dear. The name “ mother” 
is precious above most names. It is so frequent on the lips 
of the little ones, that its echo is always lingering in a busy 
home. And it has been the last name spoken lovingly by 
many a gray-haired man. And other names grow sacred to 
us with the growing memories of the love and gocdness they 


represent. But it is God’s purpose that the sweetest name of 
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earth should be Jesus. Mother, wife, child, friend, ought to 
have a lower place than Saviour. And to one who appre- 
ciates the work and the spirit of Jesus there is no name like 
his, “ Mamma,” said a little girl, who had listened to a 
friend of the children as he talked with her, of her Saviour 
and his, “it seems to me that the name of Jesus never 
sounded so sweetly as when Mr. D—— speaks it. He seems 
to love that name so, that he speaks it softly ; and somehow 
he holds on to it gently, as if he didn’t want to let it go.” A 
little after this, when that dear girl had come to better realize 
the fullest meaning of the term Saviour, she came again to 
say, “ Mamma, I find now that the name of Jesus sounds 
sweeter to me than it used to, when anybody speaks it.” 
And so the name of Jesus grows in preciousness in the 
world ; for Ged “ hath highly exalted him, and given him a 
name which is above every name: that at the name of Jesus 
every knee should bow, of things in earth, and things under 
the earth ; and that every tongue should confess that Jesus 
Christ is Lord, to the glory of God the Father.” 


Norr.—An article on the subject of the lesson, by the 
Rev. Dr. Charles 8. Robinson, is printed on the third page.— 
Tue Epiror. 


TEACHING HINTS. 
BY THE REV. J. C. W. COXE, PH.D. 

The key thought is furnished by the golden text (v. 5). 
The lesson is an expansion of that thought. 

To have the “ mind,” or spirit, of another, means sympathy 
with, and imitation of, that spirit. Thus the “mind” of 
Washington was love of country; of Napoleon, love of glory; 
of John Howard, love of man; of a miser, love of money; of 
an idle sensualist, love of ease and pleasure. That trait, or 
disposition, which is most strongly marked, is the “mind” 
of any person; it may be gentleness, love, sympathy with 
others, or selfishness, indifference to others. 

The “mind” which Paul holds up to the view of the 
Philippians as an example, is humility, leading to self-denial 
and sacrifice. This “mind” he urges believers to imitate, by 
showing how it should be exhibited (v. 1-4), what is its pat- 
tern (v. 5-11), and what is ground of confidence (v. 12, 13). 

1. Its exhibit. See the four motives to which Paul appeals 
in verse 1. See the fourfold statement of his earnest desire 
in verse 2. Compare Paul’s “joy” with that of John (3 
John 4), and see how he regarded these Philippian Chris- 
tians (chap.4: 1). Compare the advice of verse 3 with that 
of Galatians 5: 26, and verse 4 with the portrait of love in 
1 Corinthians 13: 5, Show how true love forbears with 
unloveliness, and Christ-likeness enables one to love even 
those whom we do not like. What opportunities for follow- 
ing this advice have we at school and at home? Show how 
these directions are violated by different classes. 

2. Its pattern. A pattern is necessary in order to good 
work. Show how example is better than precept. Our 
friends are safe guides only so far as they do right. See how 


‘Paul holds himself up as an example (chap. 3: 17, compared 


with 1 Cor. 11: 1). 
(1 Pet. 2: 21). 

See how Christ’s example enforces humility. The God 
became man; the man a servant (slave), (John 13: 4-16; 
Luke 22: 27); the servant stooped to the shame of the cross, 
in carrying out God’s purpose of love. This is God’s road 
to exaltation (see Matt. 23: 12; Luke 14:11). True great- 
ness comes from lowly service. Toil goes before ease, 
humility before honor (Prov. 15: 33) ; the one who would be 
honored of God must honor God’s children by becoming 
their servant. Christ holds out his own example as encour- 
agement to those who follow him (Rev. 3: 21). 

3. Its confidence. Jesus’ command to his disciples is— 
“work.” It is for this he calls them, qualifies them, 
strengthens them. Because God works, we should. With- 
out him we could do nothing. His work of prompting and 
aiding is our encouragement to work, and the ground of our 
confidence of success (Gal. 6:9). The good which God 
works in us by his Spirit is to be worked out in holy lives, 
humble obedience, faithful labor. Are you imitating Christ 
in loving others, denying yourself, and working for the 
Master ? 


See whom Peter presents as our example 


HINTS FOR THE PRIMARY TEACHER, 
BY FAITH LATIMER. 

In our last lesson we learned what Paul wrote must be put 
on ; this lesson is what he wrote, in another letter, must be 
within the heart and life. Recall the golden text of last 
lesson, and various points of the armor, with the meaning of 
each as given last week. Tell that this chapter was a letter 
from Paul to the Philippians, who lived in a city called 
Philippi, named for a great man called Philip. Paul loved 
the Christians in Philippi, and they loved him ; he wrote to 
them earnest words of counsel, begging them, by the love of 
Christ, that they should live in love with each other, doing 
nothing through strife or vainglory. He gave them our 
golden text for to-day as the way in which they could best 
serve Christ and gladden the heart of Paul, their minister, 
for he says, “ Fulfill ye my joy.” How can we know what 





was the mind of Christ? How can we see what is in any- 
body’s mind? 

Jesus once said, “ By their fruits ye shall know them.” 
Do you remember what he said about gathering grapes 
from a thorn-tree, or figs of thistles? What kind of 
fruit did he say a good heart will bring forth? What 
from an evil heart? We can tell what was the mind of 
Christ by what he did. Paul told in this letter first what 
Christ was, and then what he did. He was in the form of 
God, that is in glory on the throne with God, thought it no 
robbery to be equal with God, was taking nothing to himself 
which did not already belong to him; for it was all his, the 
power and glory of God. Paul then gave seven steps which 
Jesus took to show his mind to us: 

(1.) Made himself of no reputation ; he willingly laid aside 
all his honor and glory to come and do his lowly work on 
earth. (2.) Ile took the form of a servant. In whose form 
was he in heaven? What form did he take on earth? 
Could there be any change so great, from the highest to the 
lowest, from the form of God highest in heaven to the form 
of a servant lowest on earth, from one who rules all to one 
who serves? Jesus called himself “one that serveth,” and 
said, ‘‘Il am meek and lowly in heart.” (3.) Was made in 
the likeness of men. How did Jesus come in the manger in 
Bethlehem? Is there anything more helpless than an infant 
child? He took the form of every human life, firat a help- 
less baby, then a boy growing up in the humble carpenter’s 
home in Nazareth. (4.) Found in fashion as a man; he was 
in form and feature as other men, talked, walked, ate, slept, 
seemed only a man except when he chose to show that he was 
God in the form of flesh. (5.) Ie humbled himself; it was his 
own choice that he took the lowly form of man and came to 
this earth, accepted the scorn of men, and the labor and toil 
that wearied his mortal body. (6.) He became obedient unto 
death. He cheerfully obeyed the law that death must come 
upon sin, when he put himself in the sinner’s place, and 
died that sinners might be saved. What kind of a death 
was it? He did not breathe out his blessed life with loving, 
sorrowing friends close by, trying to soothe every pain, as 
his children can die peacefully resting in his love. (7.) 
Even the death of the cross. By the rough hands of enemies 
he endured the most cruel, shameful death, as only a slave 
and the meanest of all men could die. These seven things 
are what Jesus Christ did for us and showed his mind, what 
he thought and felt for us, Let these be reviewed from the 
blackboard or from memory, and make it real, a life-picture 
and pattern, either by letting the children answer questions 
or yourself telling of his life, as a helpless child, an humble 
man cast out of his own synagogue at Nazareth, going among 
the poor, sorrowing, forsaken, serving others, despised, 
rejected, scourged, crucified. What mind was in him in all 
that suffering life and death? 

This the pattern, the example, he gave, how to be humble, 
to live for others. This is the picture of what he was and did 
on earth. What is he now? He made himself the lowly 
Son of man to make peace for us with God the Father; God 
the Father lifted him up, for our verse says, wherefore—that 
is because—he humbled himself, “ God hath greatly exalted 
him, and given him a name which is above every name.” 
What is that name? It is the one that little children love to 
speak, not a name that he had in the glory long ago, but the 
name the angel told Joseph to call the little child in the 
manger. What is the name? 


It was given as his earthly name because it means “he 
shall save his people from their sins.” That is the name by 
which he will be worshiped forever, for God has promised 
that “at the name of Jesus every knee should bow, and 
that every tongue should confess that Jesus Christ is the 
Lord, to the glory of God the Father.” Can you do any- 
thing to help bring that time when every one shall worship 
Jesus? That is what is meant by saying every knee shall 
bow; all shall pray to him and worship him, and every 
tongue shall praise him as their Lord and King. First of 
all, each one must do it now in their own heart and life. For 
this Jesus became our pattern; for this Paul wrote so much 
about what we should think, for ‘as a man thinketh in his 
heart, so is he.” 

Four times in these few verses Paul speaks of mind: be 
like-minded, be of one mind, in lowliness of mind; and then 
in our golden text bids us all to have the mind of Christ, to 
think Christ-like thoughts, to try each day and hour to be 
like him. When you are tempted to beselfish, careless, or 
impatient at the wishes of others, when you are apt to count 
your own ease and pleasure first, stop and remember, Christ 
pleased not himeelf. 

It was because Paul so loved Christ that he begged others 
to learn from the life of Jesus how to have that same mind, 
all agreeing to love and serve him in all their daily lives. 
Can little children do that? Is it easier to begin while they 
are very young, or to wait until they are grown up? Who 
will help a child every hour if that child really wants to 
have the mind of Christ? Can a child do anything to be 
really good, without God’s help? Will God do it all unless 
the child also tries to do right? 

Paul wrote something which makes that very plain, just 








as if he had said, “ My beloved children, you must work for 
your own salvation just as if you had to do it all yourself; 
and you must trust to God to do it, as if you yourself could 
do nothing.” He said, “ Work out your own salvation with 
fear and trembling.” He does not mean that any could save 
themselves ; the salvation was all provided by Christ’s death ; 
he only can save from sin, but those who have repented and 
been forgiven must faithfully serve him, and show in the 
works of life the fruits of salvation, fearing lest they dishonor 
or displease him. 

Then lest any be discouraged, Paul assures them that they 
need not try alone to work out the fruits of salvation, for “it 
is God that worketh in you to will and to do of his good 
pleasure.” Each child who wants to have the mind of 
Christ he will help to be kind and loving and unselfish ; he 
loves the hands that serve others, the lips that say what is 
gentle, right, and true; he will help you to keep from anger, 
pride, and selfishness, and to do what will please him and be 
for his glory, 

A sweet practical hymn to teach is : 

“T want to be like Jesus,” 





QUESTION HINTS. 
BY MISS ANNA T. PEARCE, 


Introductory.—Give a brief account of Philippi. Recall 
Paul’s experience here (Acts 16: 9-40). What is the chief 
characteristic of this epistle? (Phil. 1: 7,8; 4:1) 

Verse 1.—D'd Paul doubt the blessedness of Christian 
brotherhood, or did he use the subjunctive to strengthen his 
exhortation? What mutual duty is here indicated by the 
word “consolation”? (1 Thess.5: 11; margin.) Whose 
office is it to cement the brotherhood ? (Meditate upon 2 Cor. 
13:14.) How should our love toward the brethren compare 
with God’s for us? (1 John 3:16.) What is the condition 
of him who lacks love for and withholds mercy from the 
children of God? (1 John 3:17; 4: 20.) 

Verse 2.—Why was the spiritual prosperity of the Philip- 
pians essential to Paul’s joy? (Phil. 2:16.) Should the 
regeneration or the sanctification of each scholar be the 
end of the teacher’s aim? How is our usefulness affected by 
our harmony or discord? (Phil. 2: 14,15.) What relation 
exists between harmony and unity? (v. 2.) 

Verses 3, 4.— What rule regulating each heart will secure 
harmony in combined effort? Oa what occasion did Jesus 
enforce it? (Luke 22: 24-27.) 

Verses 5 8.—What unparalleled example of condescension 
has made humility forever honorable? Who is the only 
manifestation of God ever given in form? Name some of 
the forms in which he has, in past ages, revealed himself. 
Does a manifestation in form detract from his essential glory ? 
(v. 6.) Was his service to man in personal labor or in death 
the greatest depth of his humiliation? (v. 7,8.) On what 
occasion was condescension in manual service most marked ? 
(John 13: 14.) Is the position of servant or master the more 
honorable? (Compare Luke 22 : 27 ; Matt: 18: 4; 20: 27, 28.) 

Verses 9-11.—What assurance have we of the reward of 
humble service? (Rav. 5:12; 7: 9-12.) Is exaltation the 
invariable end of all humility? Can its prospect be an 
incentive thereto? When ‘should every knee bow and 
every tongue confess,” etc.? When will they? 

Verses 12, 13.—By this pattern of obedience unto salva- 
tion to what duty, consequent upon the inworking of God, 
does Paul urge the Philippians? (Do not separate these 
verses, The working in by God, and the working out by 
map, are as essentially joined as—James 2:17.) What 
clause in verse 12 indicates the awfully solemn necewity of 
obeying the promptings of the Holy Spirit? What double 
power must we receive of God in order to do his pleasure? 
‘Why must even the will power be renewel? Does he ever 
prompt to holy purposes beyond the given measure of execu- 
tive power, or are they always proportionate ? 





ORIENTALISMS OF THE LESSON, 
BY PROFESSOR ISAAC H, HALL, 

The lesson opens with a peculiar form of expression which 
partakes of both the Greek and the oriental ways of conceiv- 
ing the thought; and while our Authorized Version gives a 
literal translation of the structure, it does not give the full 
effect. It also gives a word or two which might be improved 
upon. Instead of “consolation” and “comfort,” the mean- 
ing rather is “exhortation” and “persuasion.” The word 
“consolation”? was doubtless chosen by our translators for 
the same reason that they chose the word “comforter” in 
John 14 and 15 to render the cognate word, instead of ren- 
dering it by “advocate,” as they did in 1 John2:1. The 
general sense of the verse is this: “If therefore you can be 
in any wise exhorted (entreated) for Christ’s sake, if love can 
at all persuade you, if you partake at all of the Spirit, if you 
have any heart and pity,” etc. The expression in the Greek 
is a little less definite in the Greek than in the Syriac. The 
latter supplies the dative of the personal pronoun, so as to 
give the force of “If you have,” instead of “If there be,” to 
the opening words, thus: “If there be to you (that is, If you 
have) therefore consolation in Messiah, or if [you have] 
speaking. to the heart in love, or if participation in the 
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Spirit, or if heart (bowels), or if mercies, make my joy full, 
that there may be to you one mind, and one love, and one 
soul (self), and one purpose.” 

The Syriac also brings out the expression “form of God,” 
in verse 6,a little clearer than the English. It is “the 
image (or, the likeness) of God.” The meaning, however, is 
“existing in form of God ;” or “having his existence in god- 
like form.” There is a difference between the “ being” and 
the “to be” inthe Greek. The “being” refers to his proper, 
original existence, or style of being; nature we should say if 
he were a created being; the “to be” is nothing more than 
the substantive verb. 

The “ form of a servant” is perhaps not to be pressed to 
its literal human meaning. It is explained, or amplified in 
the next clause. He took the form of a slave (of God) when 
he was made, or came into, the “likeness of men.” 

“That at the name of Jesus every knee should bow (or, 
bend)” means rather, “that in the name,” etc. Every knee 
should bow to him in prayer, as to God. ‘“ Bow the knee,” 
however, is an expression of oriental homage to a king. 
Another word, whose common meaning is to “ bow down,” 
is used of reverence both to man and to God ; and a variation 
in the rendering has often caused trouble to the common 
reader. In Genesis 47:31, we read, “And Israel bowed 
himself upon the bed’s head.” In Hebrews 11: 21, this 
passage is literally quoted from the Septuagint, which sub- 
stitutes the word “staff” for “bed;” the difference lying 
not in the original Hebrew letters, but in the vowel pointing. 
“Top” and “head” are the same thing. But if, instead of 
the rendering “worshipped, leaning upon the top of his 
staff,” our translators had chosen to render “bowed down 
upon the top of his staff,” a deal of needless discussion would 
have been saved ; and the perverse choice and absurd render- 
ing of the Rheims translators could have been exposed with 
less trouble. They rendered “adored the top of his rod,” 
which has been changed in subsequent editions to “ wor- 
shipped the top of his rod.” However, the Latin Vulgate, 
their authorized Bible, gave them more color for their ren- 
dering than did the Greek ; and yet one familiar with the 
Vulgate should have known that the peculiar color of this 
rendering was corrected by its general tise of the word, which 
follows the Greek in its ambiguity. The Rheims note, which 
accompanies the passage, seems altogether inexcusable. 

Philippi, the city of the Philippians, is a place of much 
interest as the first place where Paul began to spread the 
gospel in Earope. The account of his journey thither, and 
of his rough experience there, is recorded in the sixteenth 
chapter of Acts. The words “the chief city,” in verse 12 of 
that chapter, mean rather “ the first city,” that is, the first 
in which he began to preach. Thessalonica was, and still is, 
the chief city of that region. At Neapolis, now probably the 
town of Cavallo, then the seaport of Philippi as Pireus of 
Athens, it does not appear that Paul stopped to preach. 
Philippi is now a ruin; but the remnants of the gateway 
through which Paul went out to the river to preach can still 
be identified. Ia his time, Philippi was a Roman colony, 
founded to commemorate the victory of Octavius (Augustus) 
Cezar and Mark Antony over Brutus and Cassius. It is 
situated on a plain between Pangeeus and Hemus; and it 
may be remarked here that the topography of Shakespeare, in 
the fifth act of his “ Julius Czesar,” is quite accurate. 

In the fact that this city was a Roman colony we see a 
reason for Paul's assertion of his privilege as a Roman 
citizen (Acts 16: 37, 38). He preached in many a place 
where his citizenship could have afforded no practical 
protection, if indeed it would have ever accomplished as 
much as a tardy and insufficient redress. As it was, Paul 
and Silas had received indignities which were not commonly, 
if lawfully, inflicted upon any but slaves. Corporal punish- 
ment was not lawfully practiced at all against Roman citizens 
in any case; but.if ever a freeman was to be beaten, it was 
done with a stick: only slaves were punished with the lash, 
or “stripes.” In the Roman colonies, Rome was as fully 
represented in miniature as was possible in the local institu- 
tions. Perhaps the word “colony” in English is too feeble 
a word to render the Latin colonia, It was not merely a free 
town, or municipium, nor a trading town, nor a military post. 
It was settled by and for Roman citizens, intended to show 
to the distant subjects of the empire the difference between 
Roman citiz2ns and other people: “to represent and repro- 
duce the city in the midst of an alien population.” The 
citiz2ns of a colonia still kept their enrollment in and of the 
tribes at Rome. They went to their colonia with the civil 
and military ceremony appropriate to Rome itself; and the 
limits of the new city were marked out by a plow. Though 
subject to the general government, and paying one more tax 
than the resident citizens, yet they were independent of the 
governor of tLe province in which they were established. 

The place “ by a river side, where prayer was wont to be 
made,” to which Paul went out to preach, reminds of certain 
of the habits forced upon the Jews by persecution. In Egypt, 
not far from this time, “the Jews of Alexandria, when 
Flaccus . . . who had been their great enemy, was arrested by 
the order of the Emperor Caius, not being able to assemble 
at their synagogues, which had been taken from them, 
crowded out at the gates of the city early in the morning, 





went to the neighboring shores, and standing in a most pure 
place, with one accord lifted up their voices in praising 
God.” The Jews were accustomed to pray by the sea-shore, 
esteeming it a pure and holy place. Prayer and ablution 
could both be made there; though the modern parallel of a 
Jew praying on the deck of a Mediterranean steamer only 
extends to the prayers: a common oriental Jew would never 
practice the ablution which would seem to be necessary to an 
Occidental ; and no ablution merely ceremonial would re- 
move his dirt and filth. 

Tertullian, one of the early Christian fathers, in speaking 
of the custom of the Jews to pray by the sea-shore, remarks 
that the words in Acts 16:13 “may signify nothing more 
than that the Jews of Philippi were wont to go and offer up 
their prayers at a certain place by the river side, as other 
Jews, who lived near the sea, were accustomed to do upon 
the sea-shore.” 


BLACKBOARD HINTS. 
BY THE REY. J. B. ATCHINSON. 
Nore.—Draw out the points in the first blackboard below, 
in which we should be like Jesus; then erase all but the 


acrostic model, and the word Jesus, and write our so that it 
will read : “Our model, Jesus.” 


WE SHOULD BE 
MERCIFUL,  } 
OBEDIENT, | 





OUR DOING GOOD, }| LIKE JESUS. 
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EVERY MAN | 
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BY F. P. HUBBARD. 


| The Glury The Humility 
Of Christ Jesus the Lord : 

| 

| In the form of God ; Took the form of a servant; | 

| Equal with God ; Of no reputation ; 

| A name above every name; Obedient unto death ; 





Name. 
Salvation. 
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ECLECTIC SIDE LIGHTS, 


Pavut's Work at Puitieri.—The mission in Galatia 
seems a sort of preparation for the transition into. Europe. 
The time had come for Paul to set his foot on the classic 
ground of philosophy and ancient art. For entering on a 
field of labor so wide and so new, a direct call from God was 
necessary. Paul was preparing to pursue his mission in 
Asia, when he was turned aside by a very remarkable vision. 
A man of Macedonia appeared to him, saying, ‘‘ Come over 
into Macedonia, end help us!” This man was the repre- 
sentative of those powerful nations of the West which had 
accomplighed such great things, and agitated such great 
thoughts in the domain of politics, and of free speculation, 
and which now, growing old and feeble, writhing in the rest- 
lessness of doubt at the foot of their world-famous a'tars of 
art and beauty, were turning tired eyes toward the East, 
seeking there a deliverance of which they had no longer any 
hope in themselves. This cry, Come over and help us! was 
it not the groaning of Greece, enslaved and fallen? and did 
not the same despairing entreaty come up from all quarters 
of the Roman empire? Wasnot the strange yearning of the 
West toward the religions of the East itself an unspoken 
prayer for help? This, then, was a favorable moment for 
carrying the gospel into Europe. The ruler of the world 
at this period was Claudius, the puppet of mistresses and favor- 
ites, who had laid upon the whole empire a yoke of deepest 
humiliation, because the slavery imposed was accompanied 
with no redeeming ray of glory. Neither by the arts of 

ce or war did Claudius achieve anything honorable to 
imself or to the world. Under this condition of things, the 
historians of the time describe the deepening agitation of 
men’s minds, ever in restless quest of the new. The sick 
man turns upon his bed in feverish impatience, and seeks in 
religions beyond his own new medicines for the soul’s Jong 
malady. But in spite of such favoring dispositions, the 
preaching of the gospel would have to encounter in Europe 
a host of obstacles. The refined culture of ancient Greece, 
ever devoted to the worship of form, idolatrous of beauty 
alike in language and in art—the terrible corruption of man- 
ners—the political and religious de:potism of Rome, which, 
with its marvelous organization, had agencies in every city, 
large or small, to discover and to impede any hostile move- 
ment—such were some of the main obstacles in the path of 
the missionary of Christ. But Paul was not the man to 
shrink before them; and there was power enough in the doc- 
trine which he preached to triumph over philosophers and 
rulers, over human force and human science, 








It was at Troas Paul had the vision which decided him to 
go over into Macedonia. It was also at Troas he associated 
with himself another helper,—Luke the physician, who was 
to be the inspired chronicler of the apostolic age. Luke 
was, according to Eusebius, a native of Antioch, and in all 
probability a Gentile by birth, and one of the apostle’s con- 
verts. We shall find him henceforward constantly by Paul’s 
side, his companion in prison and up to the eve of martyr- 
dom. None caught more thoroughly than he the spirit of 
the apostle; none was more capable of truly representing his 
life, and preserving to us the features of that noble form. 
The legend which speaks of him as a painter, only errs by 
clothing a moral quality in a material form. Luke shows 
himself a true and inimitable painter in his representation of 
the Christians of the first century. 


From Troas Paul went by Neapolis to Philippi. This 
city, built by Philip II., on the borders of Macedonia and 
Thrace, and rendered illustrious by the famous battle in 
which the Roman republic finally succumbed under Brutus, 
had become a flourishing Roman colony, the most important 
in the whole country. It was governed, like all the colonies, 
by magistrates called decemvirs, who exercised all the rights 
of sovereignty in minor causes, They had lictors at their 
command, 


Ia entering on this new field, the work of Christian mis- 
sions was coming into collision not simply with Jewish 
fanaticism, or popular superstition as in Asia, but with the 
Roman administration, so admirably constructed for the 
universal suppression of liberty. Immediately on arriving 
at Philippi, Paul repairs to the river side, where the Jews 
were accustomed to assemble every Sabbath. There he found 
only a few women. To these he preached the gospel with 
all his wonted earnestness and power; and in the house of 
one of them, Lydia, a seller of le from Thyatira, the 
first nucleus was formed of that church which was to be the 
jewel in his apostolic crown. Into this humble family there 
soon came a poor servant-girl, whose condition sheds light 
vnpon the paganism of that day. The mysterious malady, 
known as possession, was not peculiar to Judea. In this time 
of momentous crisis, the intervention of the powers of the 
unseen world was more than usually direct and sensible. It 
seems as if the barrier between that world and ours was 
broken down. The evil spirits, whose existence is so clearly 
revealed in the New Testament, act at such epochs in a 
special manner on persons predis to their influence 
by an unhealthy moral and physical condition. Natural 
phenomena, such as somnambulism, assume a_ peculiar 
character, and are aggravated by the addition of actual pos- 
session. The girl healed by Paul was the subject of this 
diabolical somnambulism, She had some gifts of divination, 
like somnambulists in all ages. Her fellow-citizens, there- 
fore, regarded her as possessed with the spirit of Python, 
which was one of the names of Apollo, the God of oracles. 
Bat in addition to this gift of divination, there was in her 
case positive possession, as is clear from the language of 
Paul, who commands the evil spirit to come out of her. As 
the unhappy girl follows Paul and Silas about the streets, 
crying, “ These men are the servants of the most high God 
which show unto you the way of salvation” (Acts 16: 17), 
the apostle, who will not receive demoniacal support at any 
price, heals the girl. This becomes the occasion of a violent 
persecution. The masters of the sick girl, enraged at the 
loss of the gains they made by her divination, stir up the 
populace, and drag Paul Silas before the decemvirs, 
charging them with introducing into the city a religion not 
sanctioned by the laws. The magistrates yie!d to the popular 
clamor: they throw the accused into prison, and the jailer, 
the pliant instrument of the fury of the crowd, casts them 
into a dark dungeon, and makes their feet fast in the stocks, 
A long and painful night begins; but the prisoners feel free 
and happy in their chains. “That gloomy prison,” to use 
the language of Tertullian, “was to them what the dcsert 
was to the prophets,—a holy retreat; one of those solitary 
places in which by preference Christ reveals his glory to his 
disciples. While their body was in fetters, theirsoul, sublimely 
free in spite of grating doors and guarded passages, was 
pressing on the way to God. The flesh feels no ill when the 
spirit isin heaven.” They are singing at midnight the praises 
of God. Suddenly an earthquake bursts the prison doors. 
The terrified jailer, fearing the retribution awaiting him if his 
prisoners escape, draws his sword to kill himself. The voice 
of Paul arrests him. “Do thyself no harm,” cries the 
apostle, “ for we are all here.” The soul of the rough man 
is moved by the generosity of these strange prisoners, who 
thus return good for evil. The sight of Paul and Silas 
rejoicing in their chains has already touched his conscience. 
Words which, doubtless, he had previously heard from their 
lips receive a new significance; in place of the dread of man, 
there springs up in his heart fear of the judgment of God. 
There is a convulsion in his inner nature corresponding to 
the convulsion in the world without, and he utters that cry 
of the broken heart whose salvation is nigh, “ What must I 
do to be saved?” We know the apostle’s reply. The jailer 
and his family at once receive the sign of the new birth, and 
the church of the Philippians gains a noble victory in the 
very place in which its founder was to have been consigned 
to ignominy and silence. 


Paul’s imprisonment had been the result of a tumult of 
the people. His cause had not been tried. The decemvirs 
having, like other Roman magistrates, but little leaning to 
religious fanaticism, now send their lictors to bring the 
apostles out of the prison. But Pau! protests indignantly 
against the unlawful treatment they have received. He 
boldly declares himself a Roman citizen,—a name which, 
according to Cicero, casts a shield of protection over all who 
could use it to the uttermost parts of the world, and even in 
the midst of barbarous nations. The Porcia lex forbade the 
beating with rods of a Roman citizen. The magistrates, 
alarmed at such a message, came themselves to release the 
apostles ; and we learn from the example of Pau! on this 
occasion to rise above the narrow and petty notions which 
interdict Christians from boldly asserting their rights as citi- 
zens. Such views tend, in their practical issue, to sap the 
whole divine basis of society. 

Paul left at Philippi a church which had received the 
baptism of persecution, and which was strengthened in its 
attachment to his person by witnessing his ccurageous 
endurance of suffering. — The Rev, Dr, E. de Pressensé, in The 
Early Year's of Christanity, 
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WORK AND WORKERS. 


<j———— 


CONVENTION CALENDAR FOR 1879. 


South Carolina, state, at Spartanburg...........-.- Aug. 20, 21 
Vermont, state, at Burlington...................-....Oct, 7-9 
Rhode Island, state, at Providence, .............. awnnets Oct, 15 
Sy WES Ot i ndnnndncunsnensenenenauneann Oct. 21-23 
New Hampshire, state, at Haverhill................-. Nov. 4-6 

Nov. 18-20 


New Jersey, state, at Elizabeth..................-- 


SUNDAY-SCHOOL ASSEMBLIES. 


IN tiesanies agseshgh ents iere oaninrdb nid dae wpabivdethesiaton neh sib tole Aug. 2-23 
ED Ee Aug. 6-20 
ROUNEEA EHENDE FOIE, Th. Vij nnn tccdscemicnnwdcsa Aug. 17-25 


NORMAL CLASSES AND ASSOCIATIONS, 

Adrian, Michigan, Union Meeting for Leason Study, every Monday even- 
ing, one month in each church. Conducted by the pastors in turn. 

Augusta, Ga., Union Meeting for Prayer and Leason Study every Satur- 
day, at 8.45 A. M.,in Y. M. ©. A. Rooms, 

Bakerstown, Pa., Union Meeting for Lesson Study, every Thursday 
evening, in the Y, M. ©, A. room. 

Baltimore, Md., Meeting for Lesson Study every Friday at 4 P. M., in the 
Y. M. 0. A. Rooms, Infant Class Teachers’ Meeting every Saturday, 
at 4P. M., in the Room of the Maryland Sunday School Union, 53 Lex- 
ington Street. F 

Beaver Falls, Pa., Union Meeting for Lesson Study, every Friday, at 
7P.M. Conducted by Professor M. 8. Knight. 

Boston, Union Meeting for Lesson Study, in the Melonaon, Tremont 
Temple, every Saturday, at3P. M. Led by the Rev. R. R. Meredith 

Boston (South), Union Meeting for Lesson Study, every Thursday, at 7% 
P. M,, at the Phillips Church. Conducted by the Rev. R. R. Meredith, 

Bristol, Conn., Sunday-school Union Normal Class, on the first Monday 
of each month, at 7.30 P. M., in Printers’ Hall. 

Cambridge, Mass., Sunday-school Teachers’ Union Meeting for Lesson 
Stady, every Tuesday evening, in the chapel of the First Baptist Church, 
Central Square. Conducted by the Rey. R. R. Meredith, of Boston. 

Ohicago: Union Meeting for Lesson Study every Saturday, at noon, in 
Farwell Hall. Aliso, Normal Class every Saturday, at 11 A. M., in Far- 
well Hall, conducted by B. F. Jacobs. Primary Class Teachers’ Meet- 
ing every Saturday at 2 P. M., in Bible Work Room, Y. M. C. A. Build- 
ing. Superintendents’ Meeting and Sociable, second Tuesday of every 
month, at Mr. Moody’s Church. South Side Teachers’ Meeting, fourth 
Tuesaday evening of the month, at Trinity M. E. Church. West Side 
Teachers’ Meeting, third Tuesday evening of the month, at Union Park 
Congregational Church. Teachers’ Library and Reading Room, at 150 
Madison Street. 

Cincinnati, O., Meetings for Lesson Study, every Saturday, in the Y. 
M. ©, A. Hall, a8 follows: Union Meeting at 12 M.; Primary Class at 
3P. M.; Normal Class (conducted by the Rev. Sylvester Weeks) at 

P. M. 


Cleveland, O., Union Meeting for Lesson Study every Saturday, from 12 
to 12.45 P. M. in the Chapel of the Young Men’s Christian Association. 
Conducted by the Rey. Francis A. Horton. 

Colorado Springs, Col., Union Meeting for Lesson Study every Saturday, 
at4P. M., in the Y. M. C, A. Rooms, 


OColumbas, O., Bible Class for Lesson Study meets ip the Y, M. O. A. 
Parlor every Tuesday at 7.30 P. M, 

Detroit, Mich., Union Meeting for Lesson Study, every Saturday even- 
ing, in the Y. M. ©. A. Hall, Led by the Rey. Dr. A. T. Pierson. 

Elizabeth, N. J., Union Meeting for Lesson Study, every Saturday, at 
7.30 P. M., in the lecture r.om of the Second Presbyterian Church, 

Halifax, N.8., Union Meeting for International Lesson Study every Sat- 
urday, at 8 P. M., in the Class-room Y,. M. ©, A. Hall, 

Harrisburg, Pa., Union Meeting for Lesson Study every Thursday even- 
ing in the Y. M. ©. A. Rooms, 

Hartford, Conn., Normal Class of the Hartford Sunday-school Union 
the second Friday of each month. Also, Union Meeting for Lesson 
Study, every Saturday afternoon, inthe parlors of the Centre Church 
Conducted by Mrs. 8. Dryden Phelps. 


Indianapolis, Ind., Union Meeting for Lesson Study every Saturday at 
noon. Training class for Christian Workers every Tuesday evening. 
Both inthe Y. M. C. A. Chapel, and both conducted by Mr. C. P. Jacobs. 


Ingersoll, Ontario: Union Meeting for Lesson Study, every Monday 
evening, at 8o’clock, at W. H. Howells’s Gallery. Conducted by the 
Rev, John McEwen. 


Louisville, Ky., Union Meeting for Lesson Study, every Saturday, at 
5 P. M., in the Y. M. ©. A. Rooms. 

Manitou, Colorado, Union Meeting for Lesson Study, every Wednesday, 
at7 P. M., in the Art Gallery. 


Morenci, Mich., Union Meeting for Lesson Study, every Friday at 
8P.M. Conducted by Mr. C, M. Ranger. 


Newark, N. J., Union Meeting for Lesson Study, every Saturday at 
4P. M., in the Clinton Street Congregational Church, 

New Haven, Corn., Union Meeting for Lesson Study, every Saturday, at 
4P. M., inthe Y.M.C. A Rooms, 325 Chapel Street. 


Philadelphia, Union Meeting for Lesson Study, every Thursday evening 
and at noon every Saturday, in the Y. M.O. A. Hall, corner of Fifteenth 
and Chestnut Streets. Primary teachers’ Meeting for Lesson Study, 
every Saturday, at 4 P.M., in the Y. M. C, A. Hall. Normal] Class for 
Lesson Study, every Monday at 8 P. M. in the Assembly Room, 1334 
Chestnut Street. Conducted by the Rev. J A. Worden, Normal 
Class for Lesson Study, every Saturday at 4 P. M. under the auspices 
of the American Sunday School Union, Conducted by Mr. John R 
Whitney. 

Pittsburg, Pa., Union Meeting for Lesson Study every Saturday at noon 
In the Y. M. ©. A, Rooms, No. 33 Fifth Avenue, 

Poughkeepsie, N. Y., Union Meeting for Lesson Stady, every Monday, 
at8 P. M., in the Y. M. C. A. Rooms. 

&t. Louis, Union Meeting for Lesson Study every Saturday at noon, in the 
Y. M. ©, A. Rooms, 7 Olive Street, conducted by various ministers. 

8t. Paul, Minn., Union Bible Stadents’ Class for the study of the Interna- 
tional Lessons, every Saturday, at 4.30 P. M., in the Y. M. CO. A. Rooms. 
Conducted by the Rey. David R. Breed. 

Syracuse, N. Y., Union Meeting for Lesson Study, every Saturday at 
4P.M,, in the Y. M. 0. A. Hall. 

Toronto, Can.. Teachers’ Union Meeting for International Lesson Study 
every Saturday, in the Y. M. ©. A. Parlor, from 4 to 5 o'clock P. M. 
Led by the Hon. Vice-Chancellor Blake. Normal Class every Thursday 
evening, in the Y. M. ©. A. Parlor. Conducted by Mr. James Hughes. 

Utica, N. Y., Union Meeting for Lesson Study, every Monday at 84¢ 
P. M., in the Y. M. ©, A. rooms, conducted by Mr. G. A. Pinkney, 


Washington, D. C., Union Meeting for Lesson Stady, every Saturday, at 


West New Brighton, N. Y., Union Meeting for Lesson Study, every 
Thursday evening, in the Y. M. C. A. building. Conducted by the 
various pastors in turn, 


Westwood, Ohio, Union meeting for Lesson Study, every Saturday, at 
8 P. M., in the Y. M. C. A. parlor. 


Williamsport, Pa., Union Meeting for Lesson Stady every Saturday, at 
7% P. M.,in the Y. M. C. A. Rooms. 


THE “SALVATION ARMY,” 
The progress of the reliyi us movement in England led 
by the organization popularly known as the “Salvation 
Army,” forms an interesting chapter in the religious his- 
tory of the day. As tbe “Christian Mission ” it had 
already existed for fourteen years. The leuder of the 
enterprise, the Rev. William Booth, states that in 1865 
he became impressed with the deplorable condition of the 
lower classes in the east end of London; felt that he 
must do something to compel them to hear the gospel 
sound ; began single-handed in a tent, and successively 
occupied a dancing-room, an old wool-shed, a cellar, an 
old chapel, and an attic. “Things went on until, last 
year, I and my comrades found ourselves, almost unwit- 
tingly, constituted into the ‘Salvation Army.’ ” 
Mr. Booth gives the present statistics of the Salvation 
Army as follows: Number of corps, 102, in as many 
towns and districts ; evangelists employed as officers, 170 ; 
theaters, warehouse:, etc., used for services every week, 
133; open-air services held weekly, 40,000; services in 
theaters, halls, etc., weekly, 50,000; “ privates” (mem- 
bers) present at the anniversary assembly held in the 
week ending June 15, 1879, 5,593; attendance at the 
seven o’clock prayer-meetirg, on Sunday morning, June 
15, 2,244; aggrega'e congregations on the evening of 
that day, 61.000; congregations on the previous Satur- 
day night, 23,446 ; contributions by poor people during 
the week ending June 15, £218 18s. 6d. Mr. Booth 
adds that between 1865 and 1879, 257 men and women 
have been influenced by the Salvation Army to devote 
their whole time to religious work. 
The following statement has been signed by 23 mayors 
and megistrates, 17 superintendents of police, 43 town 
councillors, and 123 ministers of the Clurch of England 
and other churches: “ We, the uadersigned, whilst by no 
means willing to identify ourselves with or to defend all 
the means and measures used by the Salvation Army, in 
the prosecution of their €fforts for the restoration of the 
worst porticn of the population to habits of morality, 
temperance, and religion, nevertheless fzel bound to state 
thst we know from our own personal observation that 
they have not labored in vaia in our town, but that they 
have succeeded, not only in gathering together congrega- 
tions of such as never previous'y attended religious ser- 
vices, but in effecting a marked and indisputable change 
in the lives of many of the worst characters in the town.” 
Mr. Booth urges people not to hold aloof from the Salva- 
tion Army on account of objections to “‘ mere modes and 
measures, which objections wculd cease to exist on a 
thorough acquaintance with the heathenish condition of 
the people with whom we have to deal, and whom we 
cannot hops to reach without becoming ‘all things’ to 
them.” 

The work of the Salvation Army became specially 
prominent in December of last year, since which time its 
spread has been steady and rapid in various parts of Great 
Britain. Mr. Booth, his wife, a son, and a daughter, aid in 
the work of preaching and management. One of the chief 
aids of the Salvation Army is the “ Hallelujah Lasses,” 
who sing, pray, and speak, and, as a rule, initiate the work. 
In the meetings there is little preaching but many short 
addresses, especially in the form of personal testimony. 

An account of a meeting in Wales, written by a corres- 
pondent of the London Christian, may be taken as a 
description of the average method of procedure, as stated 
by the friends of the movement. He says: “I have 
recently paid a visit to the Rhondda Valley, Wales, 
where the Salvation Army has been enabled of God to 
achieve great victories. Three months ago two young 
women came into this district, which had an evil notoriety 
for the character of its working population, and began to 
testify in speech and song that the soul that sinneth it 
shall die, and that Jesus Christ is the sinner’s friend. At 
first no man stood by them, but one by one the people 
were attracted and convinced; and in twelve weeks, more 
than a thousand have given their names as seekers, or 
have professed to have found the Lord Jesus as their 
Saviour. On our arrival on Saturday night, we found a 
prayer-meeting in progress. The Lord’s Day was com- 
menced with a gathering at seven o’clock. In the fore- 
noon & meeting was held for prayer and praise and testi- 
mony, at which one was struck with the precision and 
harmony of the congregational singing. Ia the afternoon 


went singing through the long single street, and returned 
with a large augmentation of numbers, and that in the 
evening by preaching in the open air outside the chapel. 
The priscipsl service was at night. The chapel would 
comfortably seat perhaps 500, but a greatly larger number 
must have crowdid into it. The problem, how to reach 
the working men, has here been very effectively solved, 
for at least half the congregation was composed of colliers 
and others of the same class. There was very little 
preaching in the ordinary sense of the word; but we are 
reminded that at Jerusalem, on the day of Pentecost, 
there were probably a considerable number of short 
addresses before Peter stood up with the eleven and lified 
up his voice; for more than a dozen different nationalities 
are particularized, whose representatives heard in their 
own tongues the wonderful works of God. In the same 
primitive and powerful fashion in the Rhondda Valley, 
one after another, now in English, now in Welsh, declared 
that the great change, which was evident to al), had 
passed upon them by the faith of Jesus Christ and 
him crucified. Many of these speakers had been known 
to those who listened to them as drunken and turbulent 
men; and their testimony, which may be summed up in 
the words of Peter, ‘this Jesus hath God raised up, 
whereof we all sre witnesses,’ was more effectual ia con- 
vincing their neighbors than any ordinary sermon. This 
was manifest by the result. There was no dismissal of 
the congregation ; but, after one or two brief, encouraging 
addresses, a space was made suflicient for a few persons to 
kneel down, and one by one, aud sometimes in twos or 
threes, some twenty-five came firward seeking peace. 
I have never attended an evangelistic meeting in which 
there was less to criticise as to the testimony given, or 
to the way in which it was conducted.” 

This correspondent, with others writing to papers less 
friendly to the movement, emphasizes the fact that the 
Salvation Army has certainly reached and influenced 
persons of the utmost depravity of life. 

The chief criticisms made with reference to the work 
of the Salvation Army are on the score of extravagance 
of action and irreverence. One Church of England 
clergyman, accused of opposing them unduly, writes that 
he finds fault “not with their enthusiasm or zeal, which 
might well be copied by many clergy and ministers, but 
with their irreverence, and what seems to many almost 
blasphemy, which I hold cannot be necessary for the 
evangelization of even the lowest and most reprobate of 
the masses amongst whom they work. I have not, nor 
under any consideration should I think of prosecuting 
them for preaching in the streets, because I have no wish 
to make martyrs of them, and because I have been 
preaching in the courts of the streets myself.” The 
opinion of the Salvation Army he!d by the colder intel- 
lectual classes in England is fairly reflected in the columns 
of The Saturday Review. That journal, while severely 
satirizing the extravagant and grotesque features of the 
Army, finds that “ Mr. Booth and his captains, colonels, 
ard knights in psalmody of the Salvation Army have 
been stirred bythe brutal aspect of too much English 
life. Labor, blasphemy, beer, wife-beating, rabbit- 
coursing, and dog-fighting really seem to make the sum 
of existence among millions of Eaglish people. There 
is no one so callous but he has occasionaily asked himself 
if this must go on forever, if hosts of honest enough 
people are to live their length of days in a kind of hell. 
The remedies of social busybodies seem hopsiess enough.”’ 
The Review, in this and other articles, has by no means 
found in the movement nothing but food for laughter. 
In its latest summary of the results of Salvation Army 
work, it says: “The strength of Mr. Booth seems to be 
that he preaches doctrines that fill the face of a believer 
with light and radiance, and he is no less thorough in 
enforcing a complete reform of life. As long as he is in 
the midst of the association to direct its forces, he will 
probably be more or less successful, for he has the tem- 
perament that must succeed; buts his teaching is based 
entirely on emotional and not at all on rational prin- 
ciples, when he retires the fire will go out and the blood 
will cool. He has discovered no new philosophy, re- 
vealed no new religion; he has merely projected over a 
vast and ignorant class the attractive force of a very 
devoted and enthusiastic nature; yet for this he deserves 
the thanks of all who wish to see crime and misery de- 
creased in our cities,”’ 

WORKERS IN COUNCIL. 

—At the fifth annual convention of the South Ken- 
tucky Sunday-school Association, of the Christian de- 
nomination, -held at Princeton, June 17-19, fifty-five dele- 
gates were in attendance, including fifteen preachers. It 





and evening, similar services followed, those in the morn- 





4P.M.. in the Y. M.©. A. Chapel. 


ing and afternoon being preceded by a procession, which 


resolved to unite the missionary and Sunday-school work 
of the denomination, and to put two missionaries into the 
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field. The State Sunday-rchool Association of the same 
denomination held its annual convention at Danville, 
June 24 29, when one hundred and seventy-five delegates 
and visitors were present, including fifty preachers. 

—The fourth annual meeting of the Lake Bluff (Til.) 
Surday-school Assembly was held Jaly 15 25, with good 
attendance, The promised programme was for the most 
part carried out, in its normal, biblical, musical, scientific, 
and other departments. Among those who took part 
were Bishops Bowman and Andrews of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, and the Rev. Dra. H. B, Ridgaway 
and Arthur Edwards. Bishop Bowman spoke of his 
recent visit to Methodist mission fialds in Europe and 
India. @f the religious condition of Germany he said, 
as reported in the Northwestern Christian Advocate: “I 
found the religious and moral state little better than in 
Catholic Italy. Protestant pastors in Berlin often wait a 
half-hour and go home without preaching, nobody going 
to hear them. Therefore Germany needs missionaries, 
and they have been sent. Thirty years ago, when the 
first Methodist missionaries were sent there, Germany had 
no Sunday-schools, Wherever a Methodist chapel has 
been set up, attendance in the Lutheran churches has 
greatly increased. I was often told in Germany that not 
since the Reformation hadi the Established Church erected 
a single new cathedral,” 

—The half-yearly teachers’ conference in connection 
with the Canterbury (New Zoaland) Sunday-school 
Union was held in the town of Christchurch on Thurs- 
day, June 19. The Lyttelton Times, of Christchurch, 
thus reports the meeting: “ The proceedings commenced 
with a social tea-meeting, at which about three hundred 
persons sat down. After tea the conference was held, 
the room being filled to excess. The Rev. E. Walker 
read an interesting paper on the ‘ Means for the conver- 
sion of scholars,’ in which he laid down the following 
principles :—‘1. A Sunday morning service where there 
is no morning school. 2, An occasional Sunday afier- 
noon devoted to special prayer and appeals, instead of 
class work. 3.°An arrangement under the Union for 
securing a large united gathering of children about once 
a quarter in connection with anniversary services or other- 
wise. 4, A Canterbury Sunday-school Union children’s 
special service miesion, and a regular Sunday evening 
meeting fcr street children in connection therewith. Means 
for nourishing the life and developing the faculties and 
fruitfully exercising the gifts of young Christians: 1. A 
scholars’ Christian Society in each school. 2. A short 
teachers’ and scholars’, or scholars’ prayer-meeting at the 
close of the school every Sunday afternoon. 3. A Scrip- 
ture mutual instruction class every Sunday afternoon for 
the elder youths and maidens. Means whose object is 
simply the promotion of a more general knowledge of 
God’s word: 1. A quarterly or half-yearly public exami- 
nation of the scholars on a week night, or a scholars’ 
Scripture bee. 2. The use of a catechism with wholly 
Scripture answers. 3. Sunday afternoon Bible classes for 
men and women. More general means of promoting the 
objects of our Sunday-school enterprise :—1. A periodical 
New Z:alard Teachers’ Conference, if ever practicable. 
2. The celebration of the Sanday-school Centenary, and 
the formation of an Evangelical Sunday-school Alliance 
for the World.’” A resolution was adopted requesting the 
committee of the Sunday-school Union to take into its 
consideration the question of the centenary, teachers’ 
institute, children’s mission, and teachers’ examination, 
referred to in Mr. Walker’s paper. 


COUNCIL IN PROSPECT. _ 

—A Sunday-school assembly will be held at Island 
Heights, Ocean County, N. J., Aug. 12-18. It will be 
conducted by the Rey. B. C. Lippincott, with Professor 
John R. Sweney as musical director. The usual assembly 
programme wiil be followed. 


SUNDA Y-SCHOOLS. 

—A convenient and compendious review chart for the 
third quarter of 1879 has been published by Eben. Shute, 
of Boston, at the price of five cents a copy. It contains 
sufficient material for wall use, but is reduced by some 
photographic process toa small and handy size, whence 
enlarged copies may be made at pleasure. 

—The Sunday-school of the First Reformed Church in 
Reading, Pa., claims to be the largest school of its 
denomination (Reformed Church in the United States). 
It has 14 officers, 61 teachers, and 653 scholars; total, 
728, The average attendance for the past year was as 
follows: Officers, 13; teachers, 53; scholars, 537 ; total, 
603. The school was organized in 1819. 

—The standing committee on Sunday-schools, of the 
General Assembly of the Southern Presbyterian Church, 





reported to the General Assembly at Louisville that the 
Sunday-school statistics of the church were as follows: 
Schools, 1,044, teachers, 9 392; scholars, 67,851; average 
attendance of teachers, 6412; average attendance of 
scholars, 40,786 ; teachers added to churches, 213; scholars 
added to churches, 1,924. 58 more schools reported than 
last year, and all the above statistics show a gain. But 


‘of the 1878 churches on the roll, only 1,044 reported 


Sanday-schools. The report of the committee closes 
thus: “ While the above report gives most gratifying evi- 
dence of marked advance in many parts of our beloved 
church, it is yet true that a large portion of our churches 
are not doing their duty in this important work. The 
great Sunday-school movement that has been inaugurated, 
and is now commanding so much of the attention of our 
churches, is daily gainin g greater and greater proportions, 
the magnitude and importance of which cannot be over- 
estimated. In most of the churches, except our own, it 
is receiving attention commensurate with this importance, 
and new and powerful impulse given to it by timely, well- 
directed action of the church authorities. The time has 
come when we must as a church put ourselves squarely 
abreast of this movement, and our church take the stand 
her numbers and importance so justly entitle her to, and 
as far as she can direct and elevate it; failing to do this, 
the great movement will still go on, and our loss be 
irreparable.” 


—The Sunday-school of Calvary Presbyterian Church, 
Springfield, Mo., was organized in 1865, with twenty 
members. At the opening of its new rooms, last month, 
two hundred and twenty-five members were present. Its 
superintendent from the first, with the exception of three 
years, has been Mr. R. Gorton. A local paper thus 
describes the new quarters of the school: “ While the 
Calvary Presbyterian Church has been using the base- 
ment of their new building for the past three Sundays, 
yet it did not show what its completion was until last 
Sunday. It now stands forth one of the most attractive 
Sunday-school rooms in this section of the State. The 
homelike appearance of all the apartments adds a charm 
of which the eye never wearies. On either side of the 
main entrance are Bible class rooms for adults, adjoining 
which is the main school-room, while to the right of the 
main room, separated by sliding doors, is the infant-class 
room, in which, on an elevated platfirm, are sixty small 
red chairs for the wee ones. At the extreme left of the 
main room is a door entering the library, at once spacious 
and airy. The entire rooms are nicely carpeted, and 
seated with coupled chairs; and each class is furnished 
with a small table for the use of the teacher. The rooms 
are lighted with gas. Sittings are provided for over 
three hundred, which can be increased if necessary. The 
entire furnishing (excepting the pulpit) was provided for 
through the superintendent of the school, who has ever 
had an eye for the comfort of the children from the com- 
mencement of the word ‘build’ to the finishing and 
furnishing of these beautiful rooms.” 


THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL CENTENARY. 

—Concerning American interest in the Sunday-school 
Centenary, The London Sunday-school Caronicle says: 
“We note with pleasure that at the Ohio State Sunday- 
school Convention, five delegates were sppointed to at- 
tend our Centenary celebration next year. Our American 
friends are evidently entering into the spirit of our plans, 
and we shall be glad to fiod that, in all the Sunday-school 
unions throughout this country, there is manifest a deter- 
mination to make this celebration worthy of the occasion. 
The movement will be world wide, but it will be national 
so far that.on us will devolve the arrangements for carry- 
ing it out.” 

—The London Sunday-school Union has issued its 
eighth annual call for the observance of days of universal 
prayer for Sunday-schools, and has suggested for that 
purpose Sunday and Monday, Oct, 19 and 20, 1879, The 
call is signed by Messrs. William Groser, Augustus Ben- 
ham, Fountain J. Hartley, and John E. Tresidder, hon- 
orary secretaries of the Union. It lays special stress on 
the importance of prayer in connection with the Sunday- 
school Centenary. The full text of the call is as follows: 
“The committee of the Sunday-school Union with confi- 
dence renew their appeal! for the setting apart of two days 
for united intercesscry prayer. The Christian Church in 
all lands, with one assent, agree that this season of united 
prayer should be annual. The dawn of the centenary of 
Sunday-schools will lead to the review of the past, and 
add greatly to the importance of this occasion, as it must 
be the earnest desire of all teachers that the centenary 
year may be one of rich spiritual blessings, leading to the 
consecration of a multitude of youthful hearts to Christ 
(Mal. 3:10). The spiritual interests of children who 


at present are outside the Sunday-school also cal! for 
earnest pleadings with God, that the youth of all !ands 
may be speedily brought under the benign influence of 
the gospel of Christ. I: is suggested that the following 
arrangements should, as far as practicable, be observed : 
That on Sunday morning, October 19, from seven to 
eight o’clock, private intercessory prayer be cff-red in 
behalf of Sunday: schools (Matt. 6:6). That the opening 
engagements of the morning school be preceded by a 
meeting of the teachers for prayer. That ministers be 
asked to preach special sermons on the claims of the 
Suanday-school upon the Christian Church. Thatir the 
afternoon the ordinary engagements of each school be 
shortened, and scholars be gathered for a devotional ser- 
vica interspersed with singing and appropriate addresses, 
To this service the parents of the scholars might be in- 
vited. That at the close of the afternoon or evening ser- 
vice, the teachers, in union with other Christians, meet 
for thanksgiving and prayer. That on Monday morning, 
October 20, teachers again bring their scholars, one by 
one, in private prayer before God. That in the course of 
the day the female teachers of each school hold a meeting 
for united prayer and thanksgiving. That in the even- 
ing each church or congregation be invited to hold a 
meeting, at which the interests of the Sunday-school 
should form the theme of the prayers and addresses. The 
promises of God’s word are “ Yea and Amen in Cbrist 
Jesus.” “ Let us draw near with a true heart in full 
assurance of faith,” knowing that “ whatsoever we ssk 
we receive of him, becausa we keep his commandments, 
and do those things that are pleasing in his sight.” 


GENERAL. 


—A Florence (Italy) paper says: ‘The Boys’ Indus- 
trial Home, under the direction of Dr. Giuseppe Comandi, 
established about five years, is becoming well known and 
valued in Italy. In this institution, poor neglected boys, 
chiefly orphans, are received and tenderly cared for; 
daily instruction is given them, and each boy is taught a 
trade in one of the workshops annexed to the Home. 
Last October a Sunday-school was also opened, which at 
present contains one hundred and fifty pupils.” 


—A Jerusalem correspondent writes to The London 
Christian: ‘‘ Poverty seems on the increase in Palestine. 
Wherever you turn there is distress. The harvest has 
turned out badly this year, and as the season advances 
the price of bread will rise more and more. Let us hope 
that the troubles which have come over this land will lesd 
many to seek God. Evangelical work in Palestine has 
sustained a great loss in the death of Bishop Gobat. His 
hand was always ready to help those who were in distress. 
We pray that his successor may be a man of like spirit.” 

—The following figures summarize the work of the 
London City Mission for a year past: Totai number of 
missionaries, 448 ; visits paid, 2,935,356 ; of which to the 
sick and dying, 276 673; Bibles, Testaments, and portions 
distributed, 25,342; religious tracts distributed, 3 642 204; 
books lent, 42.585; indoor meetings and Bible classes 
held, 41,139; additional indoor meetings in factories, 
workhouses, penitentiaries, etc., 22290; persons visited 
or conversed with in factories, etc., 195,057 ; outdoor ser- 
vices held, 4,609; readings of Scripture in visitation, 
831,196; new communicants, 1,438; restored to church 
communion, 348 ; families induced to commence family 
prayer, 619; drunkards reclaimed, 2,153; unmarried 
couples induced to marry, 157; fallen women admitted 
to asylums, restored to their homes, or otherwise rescued, 
600; shops closed on the Lord’s Day, 173; chiidren sent 
to schools, 4111; adults visited who died, 8381; of 
whom 2,234 were visited by the missionary only. 

—The committee of the (London) Christian Vernacu- 
lar Education Society for India has spent, in twenty 
years, £70,000 for publications, putting forth 7,135 171 
separate issues. It has lately issued a circular setting 
forth the need of a copious supply of good reading in the 
vernacular tongue, so as to utilize the increased educa- 
tional facilities at the disposal of the natives, and to 
direct their reading powers into pure channels. It says: 
“For lack of this Christian literature in the mother 
tongues, the work of the missionary and Z2nana teacher 
}is greatly crippled; and parents have been known to 
object to their daughters acquiring the art of reading, 
from the non-existence of a pure vernacular literature to 
interest and instruct them, which induces them to exer- 
cise their new power in perusing the polluting publica- 
tions of the native press. The Committee of the Chris- 
tian Vernacular Education Society, while maintaining 
their training institutions and elementary village schools 
in fall efficiency, have decided to appeal to the friends of 





India for increased support to enable them to enlarge 
their publication work in all the sixteen native languages 
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this connection it may be noted that newspaper circula- 
tions in Iodia are very small, only one reaching three 
thousand ce pies, while most print but one or two hundred. 


PERSONAL. 

—Mr. Sankey, says The London Christian, was not able 
to visit one in a hundred among those towns which in- 
vited him to visit them during his recent English tour. 

—A handsome volume, as a memorial of the late 
Charles F. Morris, the beloved and successful superin- 
tendent of the Hollond Memorial Sunday-school, Phila- 
delphia, has been printed for private distribution, by 
J. B. L'ppincott & Co, Its large and fair pages contain 
tributes to the worth of Mr. Morris’s character, and to the 
value of his work, from those who knew him best, 
and from the numerous religious and other associations 
of which he was a member. Such a record, incomplete 
as it must necessarily be, will give peculiar satisfaction 
to Mr. Morris’s many friends. 


BOOKS AND WRITERS. 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


oy: ublications received will be promptly noticed under this head. 
The interests of our readers will guide us in making further notice. ] 


BOOKS. 
Readings from English History. Selected and edited by John Richard 
Green, LL.D, iémo,pp 457, New York: Harper & Brothers. Price, 


$1.50. 


The Westminster Normal Class Outlines. Junior Course. By the Rev. 
James A. Worden t2mo, pp. 1:2. Puiladelphia: Presbyterian Board 
of Publication, Price, 6v cents. 


Letters to the R'. Rev. John Hughes, Roman Catholic Bishop of New 
York. By “ Kirwan.” New edit.on, % vols, inl. 18mo, pp. 103, 105, 
105. Thesam-,. Price, 60 cents. 


PAMPHLETS. 


The Task. By Willlam Cowper. (Harper’s Half Hour Series.) 32mo, 
pp. lot. New York: Harper & Brothers. Price, 20 cents. 


Marm'o.. By Sir Wa'ter Scott. (Harper's Half Hour Series.) 32mo, 
pp. 214. ‘ine same. Price, 2) Ceute. 


The Lady of the Lake. By Sir Walter Scott. (Harper's Haif Hour 
Series.) 32m0, pp. 173. fnesame, Price, 25 cents. 


The Rivals, and The School for Scandal. By Richard Brinsley Shert- 
dan, (tHarper's Haif Hour sesies.) 32mo, pp. 207, The same. Price, 
2 cen s. 


Labor and Capital Allies, not Enemies. By Kdward Atkinson. (Har- 
per’s Half Hour Sermes,) 32 u0, pp 9. Thesame. Pr.ce, 20 cents. 


The History of Henry Esmond, Esq. By William Makepeace Thackeray. 
(Franklin Square Library.) 4to, pp. $7. The same, Price, 15 crits, 


The Life of Charies Lever. By W. J. Fitzpatrick, LL.D. (Franklin 
Square Library.) 4to, pp. lu7. Thesame. Price, 15 cents. 


Mr. Les‘ie of Underwood; a Story With Two Heroines. By Mary 
Patrick. (Franklin Square Libiary.) 4to, pp. 69, Thesame. Price, 
15 cents. 


Fifth Biennial Report of the Board of State Commissioners of Public 
Charities of the Svate of Iino; presented to th + Governor, Novem- 
ber, 1878. ovo, pp. 310. Sprivgficid, Lil.: Prinved by Weber, Magie, 
& Co. 


Proceedings at the Twelfth Annual Meeting of the Free Religions Asso- 
cia iou, held in Boston, May 29 3u, 1879 8vo. pp 78 Boston: Pub- 
lished by the Free Religious Associat.on. Price, 35 cents. 


E ghth Annual Report of the (Southern) Foumpteen Committee of 
Puplication, presented to the General Assembly of tne Presbyterian 
Church in the United States, Convened at Louisville. May 15, 1879. 
Svu, pp. 27. Richmond, Va.: Pented by Whittel & shepperson, 





The eighth volume of McClintock and S.rong’s Cyclo- 
pedia of Biblical, Theological, and Ecclesiastical Literature, 
published by Harper & Brothers, extending from Petach 
to Rezon, 1079 articles in all, retains the same general 
character as the preceding volumes; unless it be that 
the present volume is relatively a little more compre- 
hensive, and pushes its limits quite as far as the title will 
allow; so far, for instance, as to include a general article on 
the “Philippine Islands.’ The amount of information 
included is of course immense, and some of the articles, as 
generally those on technical Hebrew and Jewish lore, are of 
a masterly character. In many others, however, it would 
have been wiser, not to say more accurate, to have kept pace 
with the times, and not to have lagged, as sometimes, nearly 
a quarter of a century behind. In the article on the “ Pirke 
Aboth,” it may be excusable, in speaking of good editions, 
to omit notice of the best, and almost the only critical one, 
published at Oxford, as it was so recently issued; but in the 
article on “Phoenicia,” it is rather strange to find no later 
account of the inscription on the sarcophagus of Eshmunazar 
than the twenty years’ old, second-hand, and erroneous trans- 
lation in Thomson’s “The Land and the Book,” for scores 
of better translations have since been published; the best, 
probably, in one of the more recent volumes of “ Records of 
the Past.” The account of Phcenician literature is notably 
defective in the omission of all mention of some of the fore- 
most Phoenician scholars; of Paul Schrider, for instance, 
whose work of a few years ago has quite superseded the great 
mass of those executed by his predecessors, besides being the 
first and greatest grammar of the Phcenician language ever 
published. In the article on “Psalmody,” the Methodist 
Hymnal of 1878 is mentioned; but not the Presbyterian 
Hymnals, while the Presbyterian Church is made to stand 
sponsor for three books not its own; a book whose use is 
“required in all congregations of the Reformed Church in 
America” is classified as “undenominational,” and the 
“Plymouth Collection” is set down as “Congregational.” 
The list of “standard collections,” in which these errors 
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and is otherwise very faulty. (Svo, cloth, pp. v, 1086. New 
York: Harper & Brothers. Philadelphia: For sale by 
James K. Simon, agent, 29 South Sixth Street. Price, $5.00.) 
The popular demand for series of brief manuals of mingled 
biography and literary criticism still continues. The latest 
library of this sort is “ Classical Writers,” to be edited by 
the historian Green, and to comprise books about Greek, 
Latin, and Koglish authors of the first rank. It is to be, 
apparently, a sort of cross between “ Ancient Classics for 
English Readers,” and the “ English Men of Letters” series. 
Indeed, its field seems to be so well occupied by these libraries 
that we do not see any special need of it. But the initial 
volume, Milton, by the Rev. Stopford A. Brooke, is a good 
one, reminding the reader, by its style and quality, as well 
as by the appearance of its page, of Mr. Brooke’s well-known 
Pr'mer of nglish Literature. It is written with the strength 
and confidence of a judicious critic, and, as a rule, with 
critical independence, though Mr. Brooke permits himself to 
say, in his peroration, that “we, who attempt, at so vast a 
distance, to look up to the height on which Milton sits with 
Homer and Dante, feel we may paint the life, but hardly dare 
to analyze the work, of the great Singer and Maker whose 
name shines only less brightly than Shakespeare’s on the long 
and splendid roll of the poets of England.” This excess of 
reverence is unworthy a critic of Mr. Brooke’s rank; for 
every intelligent reader knows that, notwithstanding Milton’s 
greatness, and notwithstanding his unquestioned position as 
one of the four great epic poets of the world, there is hardly 
any English writer of the first rank in whose work more 
glaring faults can be found. (16mo, cloth, pp. ii, 168. New 
York: D. Appleton & Co. Price, 60 cents). 


A few years ago there was published a ‘ Domestic Ency- 
clopeedia,” in which the usual encycloy: lia form was adopted 
for a volume containing a large body of information and 
suggestions concerning household affairs. A somewhat simi- 
lar design, though presented in running chapters for popular 
reading, appears in Mrs. Julia McNair Wright’s The Com- 
plete Home, which styles itself, in a sub-title, “an encyclo- 
pedia of domestic life and affairs.” There is contained in 
its pages a considerable body of good advice, on many home 
subjects, ranging from religion and literature to kettles and 
pans. But though its hints are salutary, we doubt whether 
it will accomplish all the good which it designs to effect. 
Whether taste, as taste, can be taught, is a question which 
need not be discussed here; but it seems to us that Mrs. 
Wright does not distinguish with sufficient clearness between 
the development of that spirit which leads the individual 
woman to make her surroundings attractive, and the merely 
externa! attention to details which multiplies hints con- 
cerning this or that single thing. Ifthe reader will take the 
separate suggestions contained in the volume for what they 
are worth, and not look to its pages for material sufficient in 
itself to make a complete home or a complete lady, the book 
will be found a helpful, and not too didactic, work on the 
management of the family and on household economy. 
(8vo, cloth, illustrated, pp. 584. Philadelphia: J.C. McCurdy 
& Co. Sold by subscription.) 





The history of American society can show few more ro- 
mantic incidents than the marriage, in 1803, of Miss Eliza- 
beth Patterson, of Baltimore, to Jerome Bonaparte, brother 
of Napoleon I., and afterwards king of Westphalia. The 
recent death of Mme. Patterson-Bonaparte, at a very advanced 
age, has drawn new attention to this romantic marriage, and 
its equally interesting story in later years. A few of Mme. 
Bonaparte’s letters were recently contributed to Scribner’s 
Month!y by Mr. Eugene L. Didier, a Baltimore bookseller ; 
and Mr. Didier has now edited the whole series of them, and 
added what connecting links of story seemed necessary. 
The volume, which is entitled, The Life and Letters of Madame 
Bonaparte, is interesting reading, and presents a picture of 
the strange life of a notable woman. Mr. Didier has per- 
formed his editorial task only tolerably well, but of course 
the reader cares most for Mme. Bonaparte’s letters them- 
selves. The book is handsomely prcduced, in an attractive 
medieval binding, and prints as its frontispiece the well- 
engraved copy, lately printed in Scribner’s Monthly, of 
Gilbert Stuart’s studies of Mme. Bonaparte’s head. (12mo, 
cloth, pp. xiii, 276. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
Price, $1.50.) 


BOOKS AT HOME. 

[S. L. Boardman, in The Literary World. | 

If a man is a student, or a book-lover, or a collector, he 
will, of course, need some room in his house where he may 
keep his books. Ifa professional man, who is obliged to do 
much of his work at home, he will need a quiet study apart 
from the chief library room, which not unfrequently has 
to do duty as both library and sitting, living, or drawing 
room. And this is not wholly objectionable, especially if a 
quiet study is to be had above, and if the owner enjoys his 
evenings with wife and children, bocks, music, and company. 
But whatever the room chosen for the library, let it be warm 





occur, also omits several of the more noted standard books, 
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attractive as good books? An open fire is the only means of 
warming that should ever be thought of in a library room. 

I do not have much faith in rich and expensive bookcases, 
Of course, I understand that there may be taste in such mat- 
ters, and I know how showy and magnificent splendid black- 
walnut or mahogany cases are, but I take no stock in such, 
Well enough, I hear you say, if one hasthemoney. Perhaps 
so. But my idea is to put money into good books and have 
plain but roomy and serviceable cases. If you have a hand- 
ful of gems, some rare and curious and costly things in which 
you pride yourself, and wish to keep them safe, then you 
may have a small case that will fit well into some corner of 
your room. But even then, I believe the drawers or closets 
which usually occupy the base of bookshelves t6 be a far 
better place for the safe keeping of such rarities. And 
remember: no glazed doors! I was gratified a few weeks 
ago, in visiting a friend, to find that he had taken the glazed 
doors from his library cases; and I wish everybody who has 
these useless things would do the same. They are not a 
protection against dust; they are always in the way; no one 
is going to carry away your books without leave when you 
invite him to your library; and when you want a book you 
do not care to be bothered by a bunch of keys. Besides, 
books have a far more cheerful and social look when you can 
readily see them, and handle them, and become acquainted 
with them, than when they are locked up as though you 
were afraid somebody would read them, or that they would 
make somebody happy if he could only turn over their magic 
pages. Open cases, then, for all books in private libraries, 
especially in what we call “working libraries.” 

Another point is in regard to binding. I admire good 
work in this direction as much as any one, and love to see 
useful and valuable books fittingly bound. But do not put 
too much money in expensive and luxuriant bindings. I am 
not talking to the wealthy bibliophile, who is able to employ 
Bedford, or Pawson, or Charles White to bind his books 
regardless of cost, but to the average book lover or collector. 
Put the extra money your fine bindings would cost into more 
and more serviceable books, and be happy. Choose editions 
in plain, substantial dress, and leave elaborate gilding, and 
blind tooling, and silk linings, to your exquisite fancier. 


I believe it is an expensive way to obtain a library to bind 
up the volumes of magazines and reviews which accumulate 
from year to year. I used to do so years ago, but I have 
learned better. I save them, of course, but the best way is 
to tie them in packages, or place them in files or self binders 
which may be purchased by the quantity at a reasonable rate. 
If wanted for reference, the number or volume is easily 
obtained. 


Speaking of bindings leads me to add a word about pam- 
phlets. In this age they accumulate rapidly, and there is 
hardly one that is not worthy of being preserved. They 
often contain great truths, and I have frequently found a 
little pamphlet more helpful than the largest volume. It is 
not likely you will be an omnivorous gatherer of pamphlets, 
but lots and lots that contain just the information you want 
will accumulate, and the best method of keeping them is 
to file them according to subjects, in the muslin and board 
covers of directories, “ pub. docs.,” or, what is better, binders’ 
jackets, of which bookbinders usually have a number of 
remnants of lots that may be purchased cheap. With a 
small knife make a slit through the front edges, put in 
pieces of red tape to keep the cover in shape, label on the 
back with a neat paper “title,” and you have one of the 
best pamphlet cases in exfstence. Taking a little pains will 
provide covers of quite uniform appearance which will look 
well in any working library, provided they are not put in 
too conspicuous a position on the shelves. 


Books should never be crowded tightly on the shelves. 
They should be so kindly disposed as to gently support each 
other. Great injury comes from placing them too closely 
together. Books dre generally taken down from their posi- 
tions by the top of the back, and in many, many instances 
I have seen books, some of which were in their day strongly 
bound, completely broken away at the back from being 
pulled careless'y out of position. In removing a book from 
its place, the proper way is first to loosen the books stand- 
ing each side of the one wanted, by giving them a gentle 
sideward pressure; then, tipping the book from you at the 
top and taking hold of the bottom, gently draw it out. Do 
not pile books flat-ways upon the top of those standing 
upright in the case. It injures those upon which they rest 
very much. Remember the advice of old Richard De Bury, 
centuries ago, “never to approach a volume with uncleanly 
hands.” Books are easily soiled, paper and binding retain- 
ing the imperfection of the least pressure of unwashed hands. 
Dast off the books every day, and remember that, like house 
plants, they need a constant supply of fresh air. They are 
dear friends. We become attached to them from constant 
intercourse, and when we remember how much enjoyment we 
receive from their silent, tender companionship, we should 
in return treat them well, give them the best room in the 
house, and teach our children and visitors to pay to them 
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BUSINESS DEPARTMENT. 


A correct statement of the circulation of 
The Sunday School Times is given each week, 
The regular edition this week for subscribers 
is 27,750 copies. A large extra edition is 
also printed for special use, Advertisers are 
free to examine the subscription list at any 
time, The uniform advertising rate for ordi- 
nary advertisements 15 cents per agate line 


for each and every insertion.; 


SuNDAY-SCHOOL FURNITURE.—Chairs, 
settees, cushions, and tables, all made ona 
new plan, so a8 to economize room and 
save expense, are manufactured at Paine’s, 
Boston, Mass. See the new illustrated 
price-list. 


The “Lesson Helper Quarterly for 
teachers and advanced classes ; ‘ Light on 
the Lesson Quarterly,” for intermediate 
classes, and “My Picture Lessons,” for 
primary classes, published by Eugene R 
Smith, Bible House, New York, are used 
in many of the best Sunday-schools in 
every state in the Union. Send for speci- 
men copies. 


CHURCH FURNITURE,—Paine’s Manu- 
factory, 141 Friend Street, Boston, has just 
been awarded the furnishing of a most ele- 
gant desk, chairs, tables, etc., for one of 
the most «xpensive churches in Boston. 








SPECIAL NOTICES. 





ae EDUCATIONAL, 
(QAKLAND FEMALE INSTITUTE, 
NORRISTOWN, PA. 


WINTER TERM WILL COMMENCE SEPTEM- 
BER 9, 1879. FOR CIRCULARS ADDRESS 


J. GRIER RALSTON, PRINCIPAL. 


GREENWICH ACADEM with Musical 


Institute and 
Commercial College. A SEA-S8IDE school. Founded 
1802. Both sexes, On direct route from New York 
to Boston. BOARD reduced to $2.76. Opens Au- 
gust 26th. For Catalogues (free) address Rev. F. 
— A. M., East Greenwich, Rhode 
slan 


Bra PRESBYTERIAL ACADEMY for young 
persons of both sexes, will re-open on Wednesday, 
September 3. Young men are prepared for College or 
for business, and advanced studies offered to young 
ladies. The government is mild but efficient. The 
situation is beautifui and healthy; water pure; heat- 
ing by steam; terms moderate, with an abatement to 


ministers and candidates. 
H. D. D. Gregory, A.M., Ph.D , Princip’], Blairstown, N.J. 


GREYLOCK INSTITUTE. 


South Williamstown, Berkshire County, Mass. 


One of the oldest private schools in the country. Es- 
tablished by its present principal in 1842. LocaTED 
IN A QUIET COUNTRY slthaee IN THE MIDST OF 
NORTHERN BERKSHIRE’S MOST DELIGHTFUL 
SCENERY. PREPARES BOYS FOR 


Business, Scientific School, or College. 


Fall term opens Sept. 4. Expenses, ae per year. For 
Catalogues, address BENJ. F. MILLS, A.M. .Principal. 


THE HILL SCHOOL 


(Preparatory to College). Pottstown, Pa. Distinctive 
work, preparation for best colleges. "Graduates of the 
school invariably enter college without conditions. 
English and Scientific Courses fit for business. Experi- 
enced and permanent teachers. Therough instruc — 
Home life and cuhure. JOHN MEIGS, P#.D., 


\IGLAR’S PREPARATORY SCHOOL, 


pp NEw YORK. 


LE a en yreny A. P| a, Yale a specialty. Our 
ay —-> e highest rank at Yale and 
illiams. “BY entering their sons at ten; or not later 
than twelve years of age, parents will n largély in 
— expense, = Ry of pre ion, 
ars and “ Hi sent on application. 
Correspondence I wy Addreas, 
HENRY W. SIGLAR, A.M. 
36% YEAR OF TREEMOUNT SEMINARY, 
Norristown, Pa., begins Sept. 9. Patronized by 
peop ple desiring their sons thoroughly prepared for 
liege or ~~ 








“Food for Lambs 3 mos. on trial, 5 cemts 

Edwin A. A. Wilson, Publisher, — IL 
Labor of Love 3 mos. on trial, 3 cents Se 

Edwin A. Wilson, Publisher, Springfield, Tift I es 


FITZPA1IRICK's premium stained glass for churches 
costs no more than inferior work, see Seoeiengeinls, 
Address Box 226, S.apleton, Richmond Co,N. Y. 


30,000 BoTTLeas SOLD IN ONE MONTH of “Van 
Stan’s Stratena.” Why? It mends everything—all 
who buy once buy again. A household necessity. 
ona by druggists and other dealers. 


HE BLACKBOARD AND CRAYON. Sample 
_copy Sree. Address Prov.Lith.Co. Providence,R.I. 


Beatty’s Celebrated Pianos & Organs, Washington,N.J. 
ii Cent Zephyr. Finn, Seventh and Arch, Phila. 
SUNDAY AFTERNOON, Springfield, Mass. 


JBN, HEINS, PUBLIC ), ACCOUNTANT, 319 Wal- 
nut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
BPY45TS LATEST Complete Work. 

Address, Fords, Howard & Halbert, N. Y. 


(\USTER'S 8“ BON MARCHE” for Millinery #1 
J) Gooda, 42 N. 8th Street. Phila. Gooda sen 


GEND for Catalogue of Sunday-school — and 
Papers published by the American Sunday-School 
Union, No. 1122 Chestnut Street, Philadel lelphia. 


WO HUNDRED DOLLARS!!! buys six apes 
and forty acres—a mile square ot good land 
oe perfect, no better lands are nenced. OF. 4 
acre where improvements have ie 

Keres fill filled at f sent immediately bef 
ocvanes is ‘oc Know who are inverting, —_. a 
3 cent stamp for ttle book, 8 pages ages, circulars, etc., etc. 
C. H. Kent,Agent,TexasState nds. .Davenport,lowa. 
CHECK SYSTEM LIBRARY REGISTER. 
Prices of this valuable system, used by near 3,000 
schools, distributing about 125,000 books, has been re- 
duced. Send for NEw Circular. 
GARRIGUES| BROTHERS. Philadelphia, Pa. 
A SPLENDID PRESENT: 1 Gilt bound Autograph Album 
containiog 48 beautifu.ly engraved pages, also 47 select 
quotations, all for 15c., postpaid, postage stamps taken. 
agents wanted. Address KA Y BROS., Ww. ’., Haven, Ct 


SUNSHINE. 


A beautiful illustrated eight-page monthly 
for the children. It can be divi:ed into two 
papers for semi-monthly use. Interesting and 
amuSing stories. Only 25 cents a year. Half 
this price in quantit.es. Send two cents for a 

ecimen copy. 


EUGEN 


r copy. 
~ 









































>. R. SMITH, Publisher, 

pth House, NEw YORK. 
» r 
BIBLE POSTERS. 

A large variety of systematically selected passages 
of Scripture, printed separately, in large, clear ty pe, 
suitable for posting on fences along country highways. 
A pastor writes : 

*{ deem the undertaking a most important one, and 
feel satistied that I could preacna the word of God in no 
belter way thaa to be always engaged in posting up 
the: 4 most striking and most vital portions of God's 
word.” 

Our circular contains a list of the selected passages. 
Send for it and for specimen posters. V oo & 
KE ELER, West Milton, Saratuga Co., N. Y 


EDUCATIONAL. 


RVING INSTITULE, Tarrytown, N. Y. Prepara- 
tion tor College or Basiness. For ae ad- 
dress ARMAGNAC & ROWE, Princi 








PEN NSYLVANIA FEMALE COLLEGE, 


a A first m. _ rk ae Cr ptt hy Tetasadene! stan- 
dard high. Advautage complete. Most delighiful 
Nation in the wholecountry. Terms quite moderate. 
us xt term opens SEPT#MBER 10. ‘Address 

i838 HELEN E. PELLETREAU, “Actes Peettent. 











=a For circulars address, 
OHN W. LOCH, Ph. D., PRINCIPAL, — 
| ADren ACADEMY, Quincy, Mass. 

Hon. CHARLES FRANCIS ApDams, Chairman of 
Managers. Thirteen pupi!s ont of fourte>n passed the 
examivation at Har-a«ard College thit year. Tuition, 
$100 a year. Board, $350. A _rew circular just issned. 
Apply forinformationto WM. EVERETT, Ph.D. 


ILLISTON SEMINARY 
EASTHAMPTON. Mass. 

Fits boys for our best col'eges and scientific schools 
Tuition, $60 per year. Free tuition to needy end 
deserving students. Good board at Seminary Board- 
ing House, $3 per week. Fa!l term begins Ser tember 
11. 1879. For «atalozue contaiuing full information 
address J. W. FA: RBANKS., Ph. D., Priv cipal. 


EEKSKILU (N. Y.) MILITARY Sos DEMY. 
Send for Lilustrated 50 page Circular—1879 


PENNSYLVANIA MILITARY ACADEMY, 
CHESTER, PA. (Opens Sept. 10th.) 
Thorough instruction in Civil Engineering, Chem- 

istry, the Classics, and Engiish. Degrees conferred. 


For Circulars, a to 
OL THEO. HY ATT, President. 


7ARANVILLE MILITARY ACADEMY. North 
Grauviile N. Y., thirty miles north-east of Sara- 
toga. offers these attraction 8: A picturesque location, 
absolu'e freedom trom malaria and vic o:.s surreund- 
ings, able and judicious tea ‘hers ot long exrerience, a 
refined and pleasant home-lite and generous table. It 
fits for coll: ge or business. Has eighty-two cadets 
from twelve states. Is not cheap, but a thoroughly 
good school for Sore. Tilustrate catalogue free 
. WILLCOX, A.M., Piesident. 





MORGAN PARK(. 


MILITARY ACADEMY. 


CAPT. ED. N. KIRK TALCOTT,) Associate 
HENRY T. WRIGHT, A. M., Principals. 

A first-class Preparatory School for boys. Location 
attractive. Educational facilities unsur Ses- 
sion begins September 9, 1879. For full information 
send fot Catalogue to Morgan Park, Cook Co., Il 


ORMAL INSTITUTE OF MUSIC, — 
EDINBORO,’ PA. 
Has carefully graded courses of study in all depart- 


ments of music. Instruction g.ven in Theory, Voice 


Culture, and all Instruments common to the Church, 
Parlor, Orchestra, and Band. Students recite daily in 


classes. Expenses low. Address, for circulars. 


Cc. O. MOORE, Principal. 


Jeep Hours Musical Instraction 
Ber England ge mer eng! Music 
Hall, Bostor E. Touriée, Director. 


Lo (N. ¥.) MUSICAL ACADEMY. ~ Founded 1854, 
SS Daily ew r Qpatity os 

upils for positions a successful speciaity 

} pe ay Rev. L. H. SHERWOOD, M. A.., Principal. 


Agency for Schools & Teachers, 
30 UNION SQUARE, N. Y. 


Supplies GOOD teachers with positions. Application 
form for stamp. Supplies Schools and — with 
Competent Instructors WITHOUT CHARG 


T. COTESWORTH PINCKNEY, 
ew 30 Union Square, N. Y. 

lar PHILADELPHIA DENTAL COLLEGE, 
An Institution educating young men for the pro- 

fession of Dentistry. Announcements may be h 
applying © =p, D. SMITH, D.D.S., M.D., Dean, 
1417 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 
\V All depart- 


JILLIAMS COLLEGE. 
Wholly devoted to College work 

ments under control of experienced Pri iiaeene. Tt 
tion, $90 a year. rd at 33 a week. $6000 distributed 
annuaily in scholarships and prizes. Fall term begins 
September 3. For catalogues or Ce informa- 
tion apply to P. A. CHADBO PRESIDENT, 
Williamstown, adiuites Cammy, od 


HAXERFORD COLLEGE, Haverford College P.O., 

Thomas Chase, .D., President. Nine 
miles from Philadelphia. Under care of Society ot 
Friends (Orthodox). Classical and Scientific Courses. 
For circulars, address Prof. Allen C. Thomas, Prefect. 


T ACKETTSTOWN INSTITUTE. (Newark Con- 

ference Seminary.) Rev. GEORGE H. WHIT- 
NEY, PRESIDENT. Year opens September 3. Ladies’ 
College. Prepares Young Men for College. Best facil- 
ities for Music, Art, and Commercial Branches. 
Thoroughness in every department. Best building of 
its class, with steam heat, gas, hot and cold water, etc. 
Close attention to manners, morals, and health. 
Catalogues free. Hackettstown, N. J. 


by 





EDUCATIONAL. 


PINCKNEY’S SCHOOL GUIDE. 


(250 pages, illustrated) comp'led expressly as a guide 
to ad parents and guardians in selecting a school 
It contains a complete list of all the schvols and az 
leges , information in regard to places wherein the 
1v0ls are located, the climate, railroad facilities, etc. 
also a special description of the most desirable in«ti- 
tutions of learning. MaIL@ep FREE to parents ard 
others having children to educate, upon receipt of 
postage, 5 cents. At office free. Pampblets avd 
nformation of city and country echoola furnished 
GBATUITOUSLY. 


PINCKNEY’'S SCHOLASTIC AGENCY, 
(4th Ave side ) 30 Union Square, New York City. 
ROOKS’ SEMINARY for Young Ladies, reopens 
rept. 17. Superior location; best opportunities for 
culture in ali departments and refining associations, 
For particulars address EpWARD WHITE, Pough- 
keepsie, N. Y. 
HIGHER EDUCATION FOR LADIES. 


PITTSBURGH FEMALE COLLEGE. 


Elegant Buildings. Twenty-three Teachers. 
Seven Distinct Schools. 


Tn teachersin the Conservatory of Music connerted with 
the College, Charges less than any school in the United 
States, affording equal advantages and accommodations. 
Fall term oom Sept. 3d. Send to Rev. I. C. PERSH- 
ING, D.D., Pittsburgh, Pa., for a catalogue. 


ELLS COLLEGE FOR YOUNG LADIES, 
AURORA, CAYUGA LAKE, N., Y. 

Fall Collegiate, Academic, an4 Special Courses. 
Superior instruction in music. Location unsurpassed 
for beauty, bealthfulness and refinement. Buildings 
elegant. A home where parents may with confidence 
intrust their daughters. Terms speeeeate, Session 
begins Sept. 10, 1879. Bene for catalog 

E. 8. “FRISBEE, D.D., President. 











Send for circular “Institute for youn 
to the well-known _ Maplewood ladies, Pitted, sang 


HOME, SEMINARY FOR YOUNG LADIES. 
Pleasant, thorough, safe. $250. 14 boarders. 15th 
year. ae ~ M. Wells, Principal, Hightstown, N. J. 


M's . GIBSON’S SCHOOL FOR YOUNG 
LADIES: 1519 Walnut Street, will reopen for the 
Fall Session, September 17. Home pupils limited. 


ISS ANABLE’S BOA RDINGand DA Y SCHOOL, 
1350 Pine Street, Philadelphia, will reopen Sept. 
24th. Primary classes formed. 


Ho™« SCHOOL FO FOR YOUNG LAD 

4035 Chestnut Street. TShiladelphia. 

Best advantages for a thorough education. Refers by 

S— to H. Clay ‘'; 1 Editor of The Sun- 

y Schaol Times, and Rev. Ww. Rs 4001 Pine 
Street, Philadelphia. + - OR rete 

MRS. J. A. BOGARDUS, neipal. 


rf ASELL §& SEMINARY aon YOUNG WOMEN. 
Auburndale, Mass. Boston privileges with de- 
lightfal suburban home. Special care of health, man- 
ners, and morals of growing girls. Some reductions 
in prices for next year, whic egins Sept. 18th. For 
Catalogues, address C, C, BRAGDON, Principal. 


ISS NOTT’S ENGLISH AND FRENCH 


FAMILY AND DAY SCHOOL 
FOR YOUNG LADIES, 33 Wall St., New Haven, Ct. 
The seventh year begins September 22. Circulars sent 


upon application. Si IT ee 
GANNETT INSTITUTE ?Scston’ xase™ 
The 26th year will begin Wednesday, Oct. 1, 1879. 
For Catalogue and Circular, apply to Rev. Geo. Gan- 
net, A.M., Principal, 69 Chester Square, Boston, Mass. 


ELMIRA FEMALE COLLEGE, 


ELMIRA, N. Y. 

Oldest of first-class Colleges for women. Holds a 
high rank for giving a thorc ugh, solid and elegant cul- 
ture in all departments. Sufficientiy endowed to af- 
ford its superior advantages at very low charges. 
Next Session opens Sept. 10th. Send for catalogues to 
Miss A. M. BRONSON, or address 

REV. A. _W. . COWLES, D.D., President. 











BLAIRSVILLE LADIES’ SEMINARY. 


Beantiful grounds, commodious buildings, thorou a 
instruction, new and superior ape for practice. 
Department of Music will be in charge of Miss Mary 
R. Jenks, who, after unusual success in teaching, 

nt two years in study at the Conservatory of Lei 

,Germany. The Faculty of the Conservatory tes estiby 
in strongest terms of her talent, acquisitions, and ski 
as a musical artist. The twenty- -ninth year begins 
September 3, 1879. Terms moderate. For Catalogues 
apply to Rev. T. R. Ewrne, Principal, Blairsville, Pa. 


WESLEYAN FEMALE COLLEGE. 


WILMINGTON, DEL. Refined Christian School of 
high grade, Two degrees. $190 a year. Rev. J. M. 
WILLIAMS, A. M., President. 


HE CURTIS SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. ~ Thorough 
and systematic education with good health. A small 
number of studies at one time; much open-air exercise ; 
bodily vigor before activity of brain. Send for circular. 
or write, to Bethlehem, Conn. Fred. 8. Curtis. Ph. B. 


W =STERN FEMALE SEMINARY. —~ 


Oxrorp, 0., MT. HoLvokEe PLAN. The twenty-fifth 
year will commence September 3, 1879. Board, Tui- 
tion, Fuel, and Lights, $170 per annum. Send for 
catalogue to 

Miss HELEN PEABODY, PRINCIPAL. 


L AWRENC ee SEMINARY FOR YOUNG 
sADIES, LAWRENCEVILLE, N. J. 
Rev. R. HAMILL DAVIS Pu#.D., Principal. , The 
45th year of this Christian Home School will beg: 
Sept. 11. We study the heajth,. happiness, and = 
evenness of our pupils. Reference: 
or particulars, address the Principal. 


our patrons, 


AMI.Y SCHOOL FOR GROWING GIRLS. PURE “ATR, 
geod food, kind Christ!an care. Number limiced, 
Aod:ess 


B@ Fall term peptns September 18. 
MiSs C. R, CHURCHILL, Berlin, Conn, 


Ts | HANNAH MORE ACADEMY FOR GIRLS — 
15 mil s from Baltimore; 1100 feec above tide; 
accessible from every direction by turopike and rail. 
Best advantages for health, comfort, training, and 
instruction, 45th war begins September 17. EV. 
ArtuuR J. RicH, M. D.. Rector, Reiste stown, Md. 


( \ANANWAIGUA ACADEMY, Canandaigua, N.Y. 
/ A first-class boarding and Day School tor Young 
Men and Boys. Fits them for college or business. 
Next year begins —“. 4. Send forc atalogue. 
N. T. Clarke, Ph. D.,) 
w e G. Crosby, j 


MORDENTOWN FEMALE COLLEGE. Of easy 
access, healthful, homelike, thorough, Christian, 





Principals 


wisely governed, and reasouable in _ wr CoL- 
— MEETS THE DEMANDS OF THE IMF For 
ATs LOGUE ADDRESS Rev. WM. CaBOW EN (s M., 
og Bordeniown, N. J. 
ROCKFORD SEMINARY, 
ROCKFORD, ILL. 


Superior facilities for the education of Young Women. 
Its twenty-ninth college year begins Sept. 17ih. Clas- 
sical, ecientific, ora nm ore litera: y course of study. and 


a@ Preparatory conrse, CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 
and Art studio. Terms very moderate. Send tor 
Catalogae. 

MISS ANNA P. SIUL, Principal. 


N 


ISS EF. ELIZABETH DANA seeps ns her E nglish 
and French Boarding School for young !adies, 


Morristown, N. J, Sept. 17. Superior advautages in 
all departments; large and attractive grounds, Terms 
for board and tuitiou, $360 per annum. Address the 


Principal. 





FROM ADVERTISERS. 


From Daniel F. Beatty, Piano and Organ Manwfac- 
turer, Washington, N. J. 


I consider The Sunday School Times one of the 
best advertising mediums. 


From Wemple & Kronheim, Lithographers, New York, 
We desire to assure you that we feel the effects of 


the advertisement in your paper, with the defivery of 
each mail. 


From F. H. Revell, Publisher, Chicago, Tl. 


Have had about two hundred orders for sample 
copies from one insertion of our small advertisement 
in The Sunday School Times. 


From ress Publishing Co., 

28, 1878. 

The c'rculation of our Everybody’s Paper has 
increased 20,40 copies in the last six montus, and we 
attribute itin a large measure to advertising in The 
Sunday School Times. We consider it the best adver- 
tising Medium in this country. 


From Charles F. Hill, manufacturer of the 
Book Case, Hazleton, Pa. 
Allow me to commend The Sunday Schoo! Times as 
a very valuable advertising medium. The returns 
my advertisement of the Folding Book Case hrought 
me, far exceeded any paper I ever tried. I cannot 
understand tnis, but I know it is so. 


very 


Chicago, Ill., June 


‘olding 


From the Star Parlor Organ Factory of Alleger 
by, & Co., Washington, N. J. 


It issimple justice to you to say that our standin 
advertisement of one inch has paid us a hundred fo.de 
and when we have used large space on special occa- 
sions we have always experienced immediate aud 
profitable returns. 


From Croft, Wilbur, & Co., Manufacturers of Confec- 
tione: y, Philadel phia.—January 7, 1878 


After extensive newspaper advertising, we can 
truthfully say that no paper has brought us so good 
returns as Tue Sunday School Times. An advertise- 
ment loserted in its columns brought us cash orders 
from the larger share of all the states in the Union. 


From J. J. Wilson, 763 Broadway, New York, Manu- 
Sacturer and Exhibitor of Stereopticons.— February 15, 
1877. 877. 

Itisa S nicenare to me to inform ye that my adver- 
tisin e Sunday School Times has been the most 
satis more of any I have ever done, without excep- 
tion. Before I had seen the issue containing my first 
advertisement, numerous letters satisfied me I had 
found a medium of the greatest value. Iam glad to 
notice that you rigidly exclude adv ertinemnents. which 
are intended to deceive by promises that cannot possi- 
bly be made good, and I believe the value ot your 
medium and the good-will of your patrons is largely 
due to this fact. 


From Horace Waters & Sons, 
gan, etc., 
16, 1877. 


We take pleasure in saying that as an advertising 
medium we consider The Sunday School Times one 
of tue best we use. 


From William Syckelmore, Printer sand Publisher, 

Pnilade lphia.— August 31, 1877. 

I have be much gratified with the success attend- 
ing my advertisement in The Sunday School Times, 
and shall avail myself in the future of that paper asa 
medium superior to any other within the rauge of my 
ex perience, 


, Bowl- 


Dentlers in Pianos, Or- 
40 Kast 14th Street, New York.— February 


From T. Coteworth Pinckwy, Proprietor of Pinckney’s 
Agency for Schools and “uchers, 30 Union Square, 
New York. 
I have been so gratified with the returns from m 

advertisement in The Sunday Schoul Times that 1 

feel impelled to report the fact to you. [think I may 

safely say I have received more auswers from my 

advertisement in this paper than from any other I 

have employed. 


From M. W. Smith & Oo., 140 La Salle &t., 
—January 16, 1877. 
More than three hundred letters were received from 
our one advertisement in The Sunday &chool Times. 


Prom A. J. Weidener, Proprietor, during the Centennial 
cease, of the Franklun Hotel, Philadephia. —July 31, 


Chicago, IU. 


I believe The Sunday School Times to be one of the 
best mediums tor advertising many branches of busi- 
ness. I do say couscientiously that | bave heard trom 
my advertisement in your paper oftener than from 
any cther paper in which I have advertised this 
season. 


From M. T. Richardson, Publisher of the Housekeeper’s 
Companion, 29 Fulton Street, Brookiyn, N. 7 Joe 
ary 19, 1877. 

It is very gratifying during these times to find now 
and then a 4 that brings something like an ade- 
quate return for the meney inverted. I have been 
agreeably disappointed with the results of my adver- 
tisement in your columns. 


For Advertising Rates see Publisher's Department 


JOHN D. ee Publisher, 


a ss 
DEE raNFANT 9S 


Mother. if On to nurse your babe. p’ace itat ence 
on Ridge’s Food. Manufactuied by WOOLRICH & 
Co... Polmer, | Mass. 





~ USE A BINDER. 


Subscribers wishing to keep their copies of 
The Times in good condition, and have them 
at hand for reference, should use a binder. 
We can send by mail, postage paid, a strong, 
plain binder for $1.00, or a handsome one, 
half leather, for $1.50. These binders have 
been made expressly for The Times, and are 
of the best manufacture. The papers can be 
placed mm the binder week by week, 
Address, 


thus 
keeping the file complete. 


JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 
ain Chestnnt Street, Philedalphia. 


In ordering goods, or in making inquiry 
concerning anything advertised in this paper, 
you will oblige the publisher, as well as the 
advertiser, by stating that you saw the adver- 
tisement in The Sunday School Times, 
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PUBLISHER’S DEPARTMENT. 
TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES. Published weekly 
at $2.15 a year, which includes postage. Olub rates: 
From 1 te 14 coples, 

15 to 2 


“ 
3) copies and upwards. 

The yellow label on each 
a subscriber has paid. If 
date receive a request from the mud 
be discontinued, he wik continue to send tt. The ower 
will, however, be stopped at time ae) 

subscriber 80 desires, and remits omits the for the 
time that he has received tt, 

The special race w Pastors and Superintendents has 
been discontinued. The price to all single subscribers 
is pow $2.15, the lowest price at which it can be afforded. 

Subscriptions will be received for any portion of a 
year at yearly rates. 

Additions maay be made at any time to aclub, at the 
same rate at which the club, as first formed, would be 
authorized to sabscribe anew. Such additional sub- 
acriptions to expire at the same time with the club as 
originally ordered. The new subscribers to pay pro 
rata for the time cf their subscriptions. 

Subscribers asking to have t e direction of a paper 
changed should be careful to name not only the post- 
office to which they wish It sent, but also the one to 
which it has been sent. All addresses should include 
both county and state. 

Any person writing to renew either asingle or club 
subscription, In connection with which his name has 
not before been known to the publishers, will pleas« 
give the name of the person to whom the paper or 
papers have heretofore been sent, 

Subser! ers wishing to introduce The Times to their 
friends, can have specimen copies? sent free frdm tiie 

flice to any address, 


SUPERINTENDENTS’ PAPER. 50 cents per year. 
This paper is designed to supply superintendents with 
helps, in Se ine of their » work, townlch teach- 
ers and . sch lars. have not access. It is published 
monthly, and will be — Son Ay of its ice only 
te subscribers of The sor 
tintendents (inclading in the Intter ls class assistant super- 
intendents, and heads of departments meeting in 
separate rooms), and who, when ordering it, state that 
they are such, 

In Sg your renewal to The Su ntendents’ 
beg ease mention the date to which you have 

fot The Sunday School Times, as given on the 

Pellow address label on The Times, 


THE WEEKLY LESSON LEAF. A separate leaf for 

every Sunday in the year. 

100 copies, ONS MOTE ccaccocncancncecccesccececcece § ry 

100 one year 20 

Less than 100 copies at same rate, Orders not taken 
for leas than one month. 


THE SCHOLAR® 
sons for three mon 
etc., 

100 copies one year (four q ) $25.00 
mangle copy, one year (four quarters).............  .25 
100 copies, three months (one quarter)........... 6.25 
Under 10 copies, three months, each. 





UARTERLY. Contains the Les- 
with Map, Bible Dictionary, 





eecccccccccon 8 = 07 


GREAT BRITAIN. 

Subscribers in Great Britain who wish to receive any 
of these publications, can make ment for the same 
vy © money ore erect r, payable at Philadelphia, to John D. 

attles, as 
The Supertk Boho 1 Times, one year, - - 9 shillings. 
rintendents’ Paper, one year, - 8 yee 


olars’ auarterly. one vost, ls. 
tes include postage, w' ch is. prepaid at this 


ADVERTISING RATES, 

The uniform rate for ordinary shdvertisements is 15 

cents per agate line (14 lines to an inch), each tnser- 

tion, whether for one a or more. It is believed that 

this uniform low rate, makes THe SUNDAY 

1HOOL Traces the chea) advertising medium, by 

, among the religious weeklies, will meet with ‘the 

neral approval of advertisers. The rate for Read- 

ng Notices (bou is type, leaded) in the Business 

i Insertion, and for 8 eco dys. mae to each 

nsertion, and for Special No! solid agate cents 

e for each insertion. 

Same ters conceruing Subscriptions or Advertisements 

should be addressed to 


JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 
610 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 


. IF YOUR SCHOOL USES 
Library Cards, 


ToMLINSON’s are the BEst. 


A special price will be made 
on all orvers+ent in answer 
to this advertisement, 
Name the paper.) 
ohn H. Tomlinson, Pub- 
lisher of & &, Requisites, 
50 Kast oe 8t,C vhicago. 





NEW AND BEAUTIF 

REWARD CARDS FOR SUNDAY AND DAY 
SCHOOLS. Prices to suit the ew 500 kinds 
and ripture Text Cards -Sent otto Cards— Reward Cards 
—scripture og es ntiment Cards Bible Verse 
Cards — Good Cards — and aye Cards. 
TEACHERS’ price are ebUCATIO ria CARDS 
SENT FREE ay ace J. BUFFORD’S 
SONS, Publishers of oveltien in Fine Arts, 141 to 147 
Franklin Street, Boston, Mass, 


THIS NEW 


ELASTIC TRUSS 


i] Has a Pad differing from all 
= others, is‘cup-shape, with Self- 
Rr Adjusting Ba!lin center, adapts 
itself to all positions of the 
body, while the ball tn the cap 
holds the rupture Jost as a per- 
son wonld with the finger. With light pressure the 
Heruia is held =e urely day and night, and a radical 
cure certain. It is easy, durable and cheap. Sent nt 
ma!l, Circulars free. Eggleston Truss Co., hicago, Il 


Barlow's Indigo Blue. 


[ts merits as a WASH BLUE have been fully 
tested and endorsed by thousands of housekeepers, 
Your grocer ou cht to have it on sale. Ask him for it 

8. WILTBERGER, Proprietor, 
No. 233 North Second St. Philadelphia. 


ANTERN 
7 OPTICO 


OME EXHIBITIONS 





SECTS “12S CARS S X.Y WALRADA 


In ordering goods, or in making inquiry con- 
cerning anything advertised in this paper, you 
will oblige the publisher, as well as the advertiser, 
by stating that you saw the advertisement in The 
Sunday School Times. 


JoHN D. WATTLES, 


the paper for three months on trial, and encloses 
to your offer to new subscribers. 


County 


State 


“The Palace of Song.” 


SINGERS 


AND 


Singing Class Teachers ! 


You are earnestly invited to thoronghly examine 
the new * PALACE OF SONG, ” just completed by 
DR. GEORGE F. ROOT. 

It is believed that we can, without fear of exaggera- 
tion, promise that you will find it compLETs in every 
department—filled, trom foundation to dome, with 
REAL GEMS, and embracing Many Sa NEW fea- 
tures for singing-class work. Is course of instruction 
is the best yet offered, and there are 


BRILLIANT SECULAR CHORUSES, 
TOUC ated PATHETIC PIECES 
BRIGHT AND HUMOROUS SONGS, 
= CHANTS 


OCAL CULTURE CONDENGE iD. 
DEVOTIONAL EXERCIS 
GLEES, PART SONGS. ETC., ETC. 
IN GREAT VARIETY. 
Price, 75 cents. by mail ; $7.50 per dozen, by express. 


— pages and full particulars free on applica- 
tion. 


PUBLISHED BY 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., 


66 WEST » tend ig § we. * | 805 BROADWAY: 
Cincinnati, 0 New York, 


For All Singing People! 
THE SOVEREIGN 


By H. R. PALMER. 
192 LARGE PAGES OF 


Bright, New, Inspiring Songs, Glees, 
Choruses, etc. 


Mr. PaLMER’s Theory of Music and Meth-ds of in- 
struction are far in advance of all others. Mr. P”’ 
“Open Letter to all Singing Peopie”’ is alone worth 
the price of the book. 


SENT BY MAIL ON RECEIPT OF 75 CENTS, 


Ba Specimen Pages sent free to ali applicants. 


76 East Ninth Street, | 73 Randolph Street, 
New York. Chicago, 


100 ‘REVIVAL AND TUNE B800K,”’ boards $3, 

paper, $1. 60. ‘ MEAVERLY ECHOES " cloth $5, paper, $2. 

** CHRISTIAN MELODIST "’ boards, $4, paper, 2. 

SCHOOL BELL,” cloth, $10, boards. $6, paper, $3, bens 

— are by the 100 copies. Horace Waters, Agent, 40 
it 14th Street, N. Y. 





sf 


Pages of the choices? 
Music for Sunday 
Schools, Prayer 
and Praise Meet- 
ings, anda fine 
selection o! 
MetreTunes 

for Church 


wen, Sv- 
PERINTEN- 


ca Y SCHOOL 
WORKERS will fin 


jontains 176 pages of the 

hoicest music, incinding an 
ieiwentary department on 
Theorr et Music” by J. HB: 
Kurzenknal besides contribu 

tons from over 60 of the best Hymn 
:nd Music writers in the land. Sin 
gle copy 35c.— 85.60 per dozen--830, per 
Pah a ters, VOR & BRO THER, 

bers. a K. P 


! ORGANS 830 up- 
A BREAT OFFER! wards; PIANOS 
$125 nvpwards,not used a year “good as new; 
warranted, NEW PIANOS and ORGANS 
at EXTRAORDINARY LOW prices/r cash. 
Catalogues Mailed. HORACE WATERS, 
Agt., t.,40 East 14th St,, N. ¥. - PO. Box,3930, 





U"% the Order of Service found in the Scholars’ 
Querteriy. Insned in leaflet form at 75 cents per 
bondrad. extra charge for postage. 





FILL T HIS OUT 


BOM CB as cctensncesssecssvoesesvesvsesiosveddvesvesesss 





97.50 PER DOZEN, BY EXPRESS. | useful.” —Presbyterian Weekly. 


Biglow & Main, Publishers, | # 


“ ECHOES FROM ZiON” Suir 3 
WINNOWED HYMNS and as good 3000 bought in at | 
auction, will be xf at $6 per 100, original price, $265 per | 





How to introduce 
The Sunday School Times to Friends. 


AND MAIL IT. 


610 CHESTNUT STREET, PHILADELPAIA, PA. 


A reader of The Sunday School Times would like to have the person named below receive 
s herein 25 cents to pay for the same, according 
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TEMPERANCE PLEDGE 
-AUTOGRAPH ALBUMS. 


The undersigned takes pleasure in announcing to all 
the friends of the temperance cause, that he has just 
copyrighted and issued a 


Temperance Pledge Autograph Album, 


which cannot fail to do good service in the hands of 
the workers, At the top of each page the temperance 
pledge is printed. 

W hen an aut’ graph is requested and secured in one 
of these albums, the pledge is signed and the seeming- 
ly 8 Hall & t has, — been a long step towards 
saving a body and soul from ruin 

It will prove a most effective agent in the hands of 
ladies, who can wie d @ great influence by requesting 
the autographs of all their friends. In the hands of 
children much good will be done, by the earbestpess 
and persistency which boys and girs are sure to put 
into such work. 

The a'bum Can be carried in a gentleman’s cket, 
and thus be a.ways ready for signers to the pl 


The price of the regular edition is $1.00. 
The Boys’ and Girls’ edition is 50. 


Agents are wanted to sell these albums everywhere. 


Temperance Women Can Sell 
Thousands. 


If there is no agent in your town, send direct to the 
publisher. 
NOTICES OF THE PRESS! 
“The pledge album movement ought to become 
popular. All, alwaysin all ways against alcohol.”— 
Christian Advocate, New York. 


“This 's a novel and most admirable device for an 
autograph album. The person solicited for his name 
wiil fund himself balan between the irresistible de- 
sire to write his autograph ax ad the inevitebse money 
of taking the pledge if he does so.’’—7/ ‘aichma 


‘This little book is destined to do good service in 


| the hands of temperance workers. It isa novel idea, 


and should be at once taken hold of.”— Temperance 
Advocate. 


“These books will be found very convenient and 
“ With these books young ladies can accomplish ex- 
cellent service among their companions.’’ — Zion’s 
erald,. 
** May be made the means of much good.’’— The Sun- 


| day School Times. 


“The embodiment of a new and capital idea which 
can be made effective for good in the temperance 
cause,” — Evangelical Messenger. 


Send at once for a copy. 
EBEN. SHUTE, Publisher, 
52 Bromfield Street, Boston. 


a hy y 
THE PENN MUTUAL 
LIVE J IN BURA ROS CO., ot Fabedeiphia. 
ACCUMULATED, 
THE PENN ist is a purely Mutual Company. 
surplus premiums are goeernse to the members every 
year, thus furnishing insurance at the lowest <n 
rates. rE ‘Policies non-forfeitable for their val 

Endowm: ‘ ed at life rates. AGENTS 
WANTED. pply to H. 8. STEPHENS, Vice-Presi- 
dent. 91 Cheatnnt Rtreet. Philadelnhia. Pa. 


THE PENNSYLVANIA 


Fire Insurance Co., 
OF PHILADELPHIA, 
INCORPORATED 1823. 

CAPITAL, SSRN DEVEREUX, 


WM. G, CROWELL, Secretary. 
JOHN LL. THOMRSON, Ass’t Secretary. 





A bad breath may result from acidity of the stomach 
or from biliousness. lao either case a few doses of 


Tarrant’s Seltzer Aperient 


administered according to directions, will supplant 
this unpleasant companion with a sweet and healthful 
one. Ic is a saline corrective, specialiy suitable for 
warm weather, and leaves the system strong to do its 
work of renee »ration. 

D bY ALL DRUGGISTS, 





WORTH REPEATING. 


“WHO SHALL ROLL AWAY THE 
STONE?” 
[By George Washington Moon.) 


That which weeping ones were saying, 
Eighteen hundred years ago, 
We, the same weak faith betraying, 
Say in our sad hours of woe. 
Looking at some trouble lying 
In the dark and dresd uaknown, 
We, too, ofren ask * ith sighing, 
‘Who shall roll aw ay the stone?” 


Thus with care our spirits crushing, 
When they might from care be free, 
And, in joyous song outgushing, 
Rise in rapture, Lord, to thee. 
For, before the way was ended, 
Oft we’ve had with joy to own 
Angels have from heaven descended, 
And have rolled away the stone. 


Many a storm-cloud sweeping o’er us 
Never pours on us its rain; 
Many a grief we see before us 
Never comes to cause us pain. 
Ofttimes in the teared “‘ to-morrow 
Sunshine come-,—the cloud has flown! 
Ask not then in foolish sorrow, 
“ Who shal! roll away the stone ? 


” 


Burdea not thy soul with sadnes-; 
Make a wiser, be'ter choice; 

Drink ithe wine of life with gladness 
God doth bid thee, man, “ rejoice! 1 

In to-day’s b ight eunlight basking, 
Leave to-morrow’s cares alone; 

Spoil not present joys by asking, 
‘Who shall roll away the stone? ” 





THE VISITOR’S PRAYER. 
{From Tae Uaited Presbyterian. } 


Toe prayer of ihe visitor who leads us 
in our petitions generally differs very much 
frum the prayers usually offered by the 
pastor of the congregation cr by the one 
leading the devotions of the family. He 
prays as one separate. He uses the plural 
furm, and yet stauds alone. H2is not one 
with the others, havirg the same experience 
of grace, the same daily mercies, and the 
same needs, but a visitor who prays for 
them as a stranger, an intercessor who asks 
fcr others that in which he does not directly 
share. Sometimes great prominesce is 
given to the part of the prayer in which he 
invokes divine favors on them as distinct 
from himself. He grows eloquent, and in 
cumulative sentences remembers theseveral 
members of the family or the officers of tbe 
congregation, and invokes bi«ssings accord- 
ing tothe grade of each. Or he becomes 
pathetic, and recalls the trials and the 
sorrows of those bowing wita him, and 
implores for them grace as if they were vet 
stravgers to the Divine conrolation. He 
skillfully interweaves exhortation, admo- 
nition, and sometimes severe rebuke, but 
more frequently complimentary acknowl- 
edgments of kindness done, of valuable 
services and of reputation won, or happy 
prospects of good. Heseems to feel that 
this belongs to the courtesies of the occa- 
sion, and is only a becoming acknowledg- 
ment of the hospitality or the brotherly 
regard which gives the opportunity. And 
it 1s noticeable ihat often all this is elab- 
orate in proportion to the degree in which 
the person leading is a stranger. 

And thus it happens that the visitor 
often keeps us uneasy when he leads us 
in prayer. We do not know in what 
manner the family and family life may be 
presented, cr huw the supposed condition 
of the congregation or the personal and 
family interests of the pastor or other 
minis:er pres. nt may be held up before all. 
We do not know what instruction or 
admonition is about to be administered. 
While our hearts would f llow the words 
spoken in earnest thanksgiving or humble 
prayer, the spirit of devotion is marred by 
the uncertainty of what may yet be spoken. 

The visitor is for the time being one of 
the family or congregation. Their bless 
ings and their needs are his, and he should 
bow before God and supplicate his grace, 
or praise him in their name, as of them 
and with them. He should enter into 
their life and speak for their souls. He 
occupies for the time their position, and 
Jeads in the common worship. A visitor 
he is and must be, and his petitions may 
be as benedictions; but they become so 
when they are the real desires of their souls, 
but spoken by one whose experience of life 
and of divine grace is richer than ours. 
Beyond this let no one go, uniess the occa- 
sion gives clear warraut for it—warrant 
so clear that in his petitions he lifts those 
with him to his plane, and still preserves 
perfect unity in the worship. Al! com- 
inents, or compliments, or praise, or 
instruction, are as unworthy of the circum- 
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stances as they are foreign to the spirit of 
prayer. When the visitor is one with his 
fellow-worshipers his prayer will be one in 
which they will not be hearers, but wor- 
shipers. 


THE DO-NOTHING CURSE, 


{From The Watchword.] 

** Ourse ye Meroz,” 
Lord (Judges 5: 23). 

What had Meroz done? 

Why, then, was Meroz 
Because Meroz did nothing. 

Waat ought Meroz to have done? 
to the help of the Lord. 

Could not the Lord do without Meroz? 
The Lord did do without Meroz. 

Did the Lord, then, sustain any loss? 
No: but Meroz did. 

Was Meroz, then, to be cursed? 
and that bitterly 

Is it right that a man should be cursed 





said the angel of the 


Nothing. 
to be cursed? 


Come 


Yes, 


for doing nothing? Yes, when he ought 
to be doing something. 
CHRIST’S VICTORY FOR 


CHRISTIANITY. 


President A. A. E, Taylor, in his Baccalaureate 


Sermoa. | 

The nations were waiting for a hero when 
Christ came. The old era io history was 
erd d. Four grand attempts to found a 
universal empire had succeeded each other 
in disastrous failure just before his advent. 
The early dream of the Babylonish empire 
had vanished and Nebuchadnezzar was 
cead. COyrus was baried, and the shell of 
the Persian monarchy had been forever 
crushed, A’exander had passed away, and 
the world-wide dominion of Greece was 
utterly broken. And now Cesar Augustus 
and the Roman Empi.e trembled at their 
meridian, while the iast hope of a universal 
temporal kingdom bowed towards its hope- 
less decline. The msgaificent idea of the 
world-conquerois had not been realized. 
Then the angel of history closes the old 
and opens the new bo ok, and the name 
that is written on its title- -prge is Jesus of 
Nazareth, King of the Jews. He was “the 
goal toward which all ancient history 
tended.” He was the fountain from which 
ali poe 1ent history sprung. He was the 
thought of dcminion that was struggling 
for utterance in the heart of the centuries. 
And since taat day every lofty movement 
among the nations has been linkei with 
his name. From his own time Jesus be- 
gan totriumph. By his perpetual re sign 
on the throne of history he has vindicated 
his own historical claims before men. 
“Coming to set right and to govern the 
world, Caristianity has ever been, as it 
ought to be, in confi ct with vast masses of 
men, civil power, with physical force, with 
adverse philosophies. It has had suc- 
cesses, it has had reverses; but it hasa 
grand history and has effe scted great things, 
and is as vigorous in its age as it was in 
its youth.” It was discarded of Judaism 
within and confronted with Judaism with- 
out—Judaism fortified in its fifteen hundred 
years of gorgeous worship and holy faith 
It was challenged by Paganism, rough- 
handed, strong - headed, stony - hearted, 
whose last appeal to physical force, when 
argument failed, was never wanting It 
was invaded and tora asunder by dissension 
and schism, by mixture with philosophy 
and heathenism ; but still it endured. It 
was overwhelmed by vandal hordes and 
driven into solitude; its temples leveled 
by barbarian bands, and its worshipers 
scattered to the four winds of heaven. But 
it died not. Mohammedanism, its gigantic 
riva', sought to overshadow and outshine 
it by superior charms and sensual rewards. 
It was overlaid in its own nest by an 
apostate sacerdotalism. But out of all 
turmoil and antagonism, out of external 
persecution and internal dissension, even 
vut of corruption victorious for a time in 
the Caurch itself, Jesus Carist majestically 
arose, the genius of all history, the one 
grand indestructible character among man- 
kind. 

Unaided by any, opposed by all, Chris- 
tianity won. Through the gross ignorance 
of the Dark Ages, through the revival of 
learning in the Renaissance, through sub- 
sequent deism, infidelity, and rationalism, 
the same head towered above all the stormy 
W.ves in deathless grandeur ; until in these 
modern days the powers of the world are 
become Caristian powers, the ends of the 
earth behold the circulation of the gospel, 
and the position of Christ in history is 
recognized as the highest, the grandest, the 
most sublimein time. The life of Christ 
is fast becoming the life of the world; the 
kingdoms of the world are becoming the 
kingdoms of our Lord and of his Carist. 
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ADMINISTERED BY INHALATION. 1112'Ultard Streets) hitnaelpin innia, Pa. 





“AUTOMATIC” 


Sitent Sewing Machine. 


NO REGULATING OF TENSIONS. 





0 PREPARATORY EXPERIMENTS. 


NO ADJUSTING OF NEEDLES. 
NO PREPARING OF SHUTTLES. 
NO WINDING OF BOBBINS. 


NO- COAXING OR TESTING. 


But INSTANT and IMMEDIATE READINESS 
FOR ALL KINDS of WORK, 

R= Ay Tem ei mackteae Via far re 

to any possible representation of it. D. 8. ING, 


Wholesale and Retail Dealer, 1127 Chestaut ge Phila- 
delphia. 


Columbia Bicycle. 
A practical road 
machine. An ordi- 
nary rider can dis- 
tance the best horse 
in a day’s run. On 
exhibition at 813 Arch 
Street, Philadelphia. 
Send 3 cent stamp for 
price-list, and 24 page 
=catalogue, with full 
information. 





THE POPE MF’G CO., 94 SUMMER SrT., Boston, Mass. 


<SBLACKBOARDCRAYON; 


PUBLISHED ONLY FOR 
SUNDAY SCHOOLSUPERINTENDENTS 


RRice 50¢ PER YEAR,POSTAGE PAID. 


A SAMPLE COPY FREE! 


sm, PROVIDENCE LITHOGRAPH Co; 
PROVIDENCE, R: foes 





‘ . + 

UNPARALLELED OFFER! 

TEACHER’S AIDS never before offered so iow. We 
will send our superb Morocco bound, covered edge 
(Divinity circuit style) Teacher’s Bible, with the cele 
brated Bagster references. index, concordance, maps 
and engravings. worth $5, for $2; also our Pocket 
Bible Dictionary, 458 pp., fully illustrated, for 50 cents. 
Brown’s Complete Concordance, 40 cents Al! Pe atpeen, 
BURLOCK & CO., Pubs., 306 Chestnut St., Phi 


Agents Wanted everywhere to sel! 
to families, hotels and large con 
yor nor ee proce | n the ¢ un- 

bes 


t. 
Coun'ry senitbenmaamnadl call or write’ i 4" ‘ Ww KLLS 
TEa COMPAN ry, 201 Fulton st., N. Y. P.O. Box 4560. 


In ordering goods, or in making inyguiry 
concerning anything advertised in this paper 
you will oblige the publisher, as well as the 
advertiser, by stating that you saw the adver- 
tisement in The Sunday School Times. 


flanui 


tory vacory Suara, Vt 


Per e, is 


J. ESTEY & CO. 


BRATTLEBORO’, VT. 
a3 SEND FORILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE.“@a 





The manufacture of these widely known instru- 
ments was begun in 1846, and American enterprise 
and skill have steadily developed this business until 
now it is the largest Reed Organ manufactory in the 
world. The unsolicited testimony of the most careful 
judges places the ESTEY ORGAN at the head of all 

others of its class. Send for the new illustrated cata- 
logue. 


A Good Pen 


WITH THE QUALITIES OF 


Smoothness & Durability 


Is a great comfort for those who write much. 
These qualities have becn attained in the 


CELEBRATED J. Q. BRADISH PENS, 


Which have for the past two or three years been 
known to but iew, comparatively, a’thoucn 
gaining favor constantly. There are some eight 
Or ten varieties of sizes and styles, from fine to 
coarse, fr-m small to large. They are ued in 
the City Hall, State House, Banks, Insurance 
Companies, and (Counting-Rooms, and their 
value is well attest 
B@” PLEASE REMEMBER“GSG 


THE J. Q. BREADISH PENS ARE SMOOTH AND 


VERY DURABLE, 
Send ten cenis for sample. 
FOR SALE BY EBEN. SHUTE, 
52 BROMFIELD STREET, BOSTON 


IT WILL PAY YOU WELL. 
CAXTON ETTE PRESS, %.00. 
CAXTON, $13; both Seif-inking. 

CULUMBIAN PRESSES, Seift- 
Inking, from $25 to $6; will dothe 
work of a $250 Press. Presses from 
$3.50. Stamp for catalogue. 

CURTIS & MITCHELL, 
15 Federal Street, Boston, Mass, 
Established 1547. 


STRAWBERRY PLANTS! Sewsaiiee: 
est, best, most productive. in pots or layers. At bottom 


pres. Plantnow, Fullcropnextyear. Circulars /ree. 
Address G.H. & J.H. Hale. South Glastonbury. Conn. 








GST A BINDSER FOR YOUB PAPER, 





Horsford’s 
ACID PHOSPHATE. 


N. Hore- 


Prepared peginn | to the directions of E. 
essor in Harvard University, 


ford, late Pro 


MAKES A 


DELICIOUS DRINK, 


With water and sugar only, and ts an excellent 


Substitute for Lemons or Limes, 
For those who are ac 
stimulants. 


ustomed to the use of alcoholic 
Particularly recommended for 
Dyspepsia, Headache, Indigestion, 

Mental and Physical Exhaustion, 

Impaired Vitality, 
Hysteria, Preventi 
Wakefulness, Seasickness, 
Weakened Energy, ete. 


Nervous Diseases, 
m of Sunstroke, 


No danger can attend its use, 

Prices reasonable. Pamphlet giving further par 
ticulars mailed free on application to manufacturers. 

RUMFORD CHEMICAL WORKS, PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


a3” For sale by all Druggists. “Go 
CHURCH FURNITURE. 


MENEELY & COMPANY, 
BELL FOUNDERS, WEST TROY, N. Y. 
Fifty years established. CauRcH BELLS and CHimks; 
ACADEMY, FacTORY BELLS, etc. [Improved PATENT 

MoUNTINGS. Catalogues free. No agencies. 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY 
8 Pure Copper ar lin for Churches 
Hoe ioe Pie Sl r Pars for Ch t 
WARRANTED. Catelo 
VANDUZEN & TIFT, “Circinnati, oO. 


J. & R. LAMB, BANNERS. 





na, a, FULL 


Silk and Gold Banners, $5 00 Each 

Larger Banners. -*° - $10, $25, $50 

Silk and Gold 8.8 § Banners, $5.00 each 

Send for Cire £Q ( mine St NY 
eae & KIMBERL 

BELL FOUN {DE RS, TROY, N. Y 


Manufacture a superior quality of BELLS. Special 
attention given to CHURCH BELLS. S@ Catalogues 
sent free to parties needing bells. 

ESTABLISHED 1780, 





SET COMPLETE IN TERRY, $55. 
SET COMPLETE IN PLUSH, $6). 


Church and Lodge Furniture 


A SPECIALTY. 


SHAW & APPLIN, 
Successors to Braman Shaw & Co., 
Manufacturers and Dealers in 


PARLOR FURNITURE, 


WaREROOMS, 27 SUDBURY STREET, BOSTON, 


FIFTY WRITERS. 


Fifty of the more prominent contributors to Tur 
SUNDAY SCHOOL Times during the past three years 
are named below. This list shows something of the 
standing of The Sunday Schoo! Times among the 
religious papers of the land. and the readers of the 
paper may safely count it a fair indication of what is 
to be expected in the future. 


PROF. AUSTIN PHELPS, D.D. 
PROF. TAYLER LEWIS, D.D. 
PROF. A. C. KENDRICK, D.D. 
PROF. D. ee D.D. 
PROF. W.C. WIL aoe, DD, 
PROF. T. W. COIT, D. 
PROF. C. H. TOY, D. D. 
PROF. W.8. PLU eee. D.D. 
PROF, J. L. M. CURRY. D.D. 
PROF. M. B. RIDDLE, D.D. 
PROF. JOHN 8. HART, LL.D 
eae ©. A YOUNG, PH.D. 
BISHOP A. C. COXE, 

BISHOP E. br RCH WEINITZ, D.D, 

W. M. TAYLOR, 
HOWARD CROSBY, D.D 
JOHN HALL, 

Cc. 8. ROBINSON. D.D. 
WILLIAM ORMISTON 


GEORGE DANA BOARDMAN, D.D. 
THE REV. = ~, a | HALL, LL.D. 
THEODORE I Y LER, D.D. 
RICH: .3> NE w TON, D.D. 
J. H. VINCENT, D.D. 


Prks. JOHN F. 
PRES. 

PRES PAUL 

Pres. E. M 


HURST, D.D 
et rs D.D. 
CHA DBOURNE 
“G ALLAUDE!T 
r. C. LEE, LL.D 
%. PRIME LL.D 
ELIHU BU — 
EDWARD EGGLESTO) 
Oeaee 2 DUDL = WARNER. 
AUL H. HAYNE. 
WILLIAM CULLEN 


LL.D 
LL.D. 


N BRYANT 
KE 


Ww ASHINGTON GL wT 


PRESIDENT R. B. HAYES 
EX-PRESIDENT U.S. GRANT. 
SIR CHARLES REED 
GEN. J. Rk. HAWLEY. 
GEN. O. 0. HOWARD. 
JOSEPH COOK 
DWIGHT L. MOODY 
IRA D. SANKEY. 
JOHN B. GOUGH, 
EDWARD KIMBALL, 
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CONYBEARE & HOWSON'S 
Life & Epistles of the Apostle Paul, 


Popular edition. With maps and illustrations, 
764 pp. i2mo, cloth, §1.50. 

We have just published acompact and cheap edition 
of this well-known and valaavle work, which. as 
Mpurceon says “sa ands like some o’er- topping Alp— 
& marvel amoung Sc.ipiural blogcaphies ” 


Itis just the book for the Sunday-school teacher 
and sch lar as a help to the under-tanding ot the 
Pauline epist.es, presenting a complete view of the 
life aod surroundings 0. the aposwie to the Gentiles in 
a cheap and conveuient iorm. 


Sold by all booksellers or sent by mail on re-e'pt of 


price. 
THOMAS Y. CROWELI, 
744 Broadway, New York. — 


Hesba Stretton ranks by common con- 
sent among the best writers of English 
religious fiction.— Boston Transcript. 


6th THOUSAND. 


THROUGH A NEEDLES EYE, 


BY HESBA STRETTON, 


Author of Bede’s Charity, Hester Murley’s 


Large 12mo, $1. 


DODD, MEAD, & COMPANY, 
Publishers, New York 


Christian Tidings 


An illustrated eight page monthly, contain- 
ing Stories and [Incidents that present, explain, 
aod apply Christian Truth. Only 25 ceuts a 
year. Half this price to Sanday-schools, Send 
two cents for a specimen copy. 


EUGENE R. SMITH, Publisher, 
BisLe House, NEw YorE. 


Get the Best S. S. Help. 


THREE MONTHS ON TRIAL, 15 CENT3. 


Sunday school people, of all classes, say they find 
no Notes and Comments so helpfui a8 those in ax 
CONTRIBUTOR, Its writers inciude Professur WM. M. 
Baknour, 1).D., of Yale, Professor H. LincoLn, .D., 
of N. wtou Seminary, A. B. Earn, D.D., Kev. E A. 
RAND, and many others. 

“} cannot do without ita Sunday-scool Notes.’"’— 
W M. F. Round, author of “ Achsah” and 8. 8. Supt., 
Atiil River, Mass 

“I take over tbirty periodicals and rank THe Con- 
TRIBUTUR among the very best.” —Rev. 8, . Brown, 
Gatesburg, J il. 

Pp ‘Its Sunda, -school No'es are unsurpassed "—Salem 
oat. 


Promise, etc. 


Ee CONTRIBUTOR is one of the ablest canes reli- 
glous j "oreals in the count — Meriden 

‘THE CONTRIBUTOR is undenominational, with ew 
pecially abie S. 8. Notes.’’—Augusta 

*,* wy tem ee and try 
copies, 3 months’ trial, $1.0u. 


JAMES H. EARLE, Publisher, 
20 Hawley St., Boston 


LESSON HELPER. 


A Quarterly of 48 large pages for Teachers 
and Advanced Scholars. Excellent and Com- 
plete Notes on the International Lessons ; Opin- 
ions of the Best Commentators, Illustrations, 
Reviews, Maps, etc. Fifty cents a year. Send 
ten cents for a specimen copy. 

EUGENE R. SMI H, Publisher, 
BIBLE House, NEw YORK. 

“The best commentaries on the whole Bible for popu- 

nme use are Jamieson, Fousset and Brown's, the Bible 


Commentary, and Lange’ s&s. Weput taem in ine ord r 
of their respective merits.”’—Curistian Union. 


THE PORTABLE COMMENTARY, 


By JAM/‘FSON, FAUSSET AND Brown. 
ae” A Commentary Cr tical and Exp'!avatory on the 

Old aud New Te-taments New edi ion, comple eé in 

one volume, Or. 8V0, 1421 pp. Illustrated by maps. 

Cloth, red edges, beveled boards, $3.50. 

A book for eve.y Bible siudent desiring a full and 
satisfactory commentery on the w i+ one 
c mpac. volume, at a price within the meaus of al 
Sold by all bovks ers, or rent postp-id on receipt of 


price 
THOS Y. CROWELL, 744 Broadway. N. Y. 





GUUD WORDS, 
MY PAPER, 
GOOD CHEER, 
OLD AND YOUNG. 


BEST AND CHEAPEST 


Sunday School Papers 


PUBLISHED MONTHLY BY 


Christian at Work Publishing Co. 
SAMPLES FREE. 


E. W. HAWLEY, 8ec’y, 
216 Broapway, N. Y, 


ERSKINE'S Cl 
Lilustrated. §1 50. 


THE 


RUTH S CROSSES, P-~ 


12mo, 


Series. It wiiladd to the popula 
popular series. 


Boston : 


47292 Box 2193 


D. LOTHROP & C 


v J 7 7 YT 7 a. 
THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES. 
BEATTYS MIDSUMMER HOLIDAY OFFER. 
A $370 13-Stop Parlor Organ for only $OG.25. 
4 arent fednetion from former Prices for the Summer 
Walt n 879. Inorder to introduce a New Style Cabl- 
>. ~~ eee I willsell the I Naseitinl A mgs mgs high ly finished New 
eS Style Cabinet or Parlor Organ duri he Mid-Summer Holiday 
Months, for only my very lowest former 
Years?! ice for this beautiful Instrument 
1as been during the rs wintet r $125.00, but in order to have it 
more widely known, I offer it at the above remarkably low price. 
Order at once! ply chief object in making this immense reduction 
this Summer, being to push my sales up to a point beyond all 
former comparison, 
REA 7 beautiful Instrument as follows: 
Y QRCA Grand Upright 
Cabinet Organ. 
3 i LY, 73 in. epth, 24in.; Length, 501n. 
ee «) aoe Reeds. Thirteen td. Stops. Fixe (5) Octaves. French 
Veneered Paneled Cases highly finished, and a beautiful, neat de- 
sign. Beatty’s Improved Knee Swell, and Beatty’s new Excelsior 
Grand Organ Knee Swell. The mec hanism, design, and music in 
this Organ renders it the most desirable ever before manufactur- 
ed for the peer or drawing room, Retail ey _ for such an 
lustrument by the Monopolists’ Agents, about 
Wc" Price during the Mid- $96. 9 5 
summer Months, only 
Please order the Instrument at once, and pay 
for it only after you have fully tested it at yourown home. If it 
~ is not as represented, return at my expense, I pay =e pee both 
\ ways, Remember, this offer is at the very figure, and I 
»~ positive ‘ly will not deviate from this price. Warranted for 6 years. 
a, # Every Organ sold, sells others. .&3 The most successful 
Sioeee in America. More unsolicited testimonials than any manu- 
facturer. 1 have extended my sales now over the entire world. 
The sun shines no where but it lights m bey my Since my re- 
cent return from an extended tour t h the Continent of Ea- 
rope, 1am more determined than ever tha no city, townorv me 
throughout the entire civilized world shall be unrepresented 
my celebrated instruments. 
$125, $135, $145 and upwards. {#3 BEWARE OF IMITATIONS! 
a@- Having recently been.©a 
- of my City, and intrusted with its BONDS amounting to 
thousands of dolNars, should be sufficient proot of my re- 
sponsibility. Illustrated Newspaper giving information about 
«it cost ot Pianos and Organs, containing testimonials of thousands 
who are using my instruments, some ot winin may be in your own neighborhood and you may know sent free. 
Send tor Special Mid-Summer Circular now ready. This offer only good during the hot Summer Months, 
Bay Please Show This Magnificent Offer to Your Neighbors, -@& 
_ Address ail orders to DANIEL F. BEATTY, Washington, Mew Je-sev, 





A First-class Organ for only $30! 











$30. 


Sent on trial free. No money necessary till Organ is received, terted. and found satisfactory. Buy from 
the manufactur<r, and save all comm'ssions We want one f our Orgaus in oon family in the land, and 
have reduced the pri.e so low as to piace them within the reach of ail. The monopolixts claim Organs cannot 
be made for that amount; we not omy CAN and bo, but we warrant every instrument for six years, and guarantee 
perfect satssfuctim. or money m funded and charges paid. Remember, what you pay in RENT one year for 
another Organ BUYS ths oue. We aso sel’ a Double Beed 5 Octave, 6 stop Organ for $45, the greatest bargain of 
the age. Send at once. Agents wanted. Address | C. E. Cc HURCHILL & CO., 208 Broadway, New York. 











~ BLACKBOARDS. 


Any Sunday-school superintendent wishing a Revolv- 
|| ing Blackboard, will find the style represented by this 
| picture far more satisfactory for his use than the old-fash- 
i) ioned revolving boards, A medium sized board,—3x4} feet, 
| —giving on both sides a surface of 27 square feet, costs $14, 
A very large board, 4x6 feet, giving on both sides a surface 
| of 48 square feet, costs $17. Sent by express or freight, as 
directed, at the expense of the purchaser. No charge for 
boxing and shipping. 
The following is taken from The National Sunday 
School Teacher, for April: “The publisher of the Sunday 
School Times does furnish excellent blatkboards, just as he 
advertises. We have one in our own school, and so speak 
from personal knowledge. It is tastily gotten up, swings 
easily on a pivot, fastens itself by a spring, and has an 
excellent surface. We should advise superintendents want- 
ing a blackboard to order one of these in preference to the 
clumsy, ill-made, and inconveuieat specimens which so often disfigure a Sunday-school room.” 


Address, JOHN D. WATTLES, 
610 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa, 


Young Folks’ Paper. “Sunday Companion. 


A beautiful Monthly containing Illustrations, 
Interesting and Instructive Reading, a Dia- 
lovue, Pazzles, Science, etc. Only 25 cents a 
year. Haif this price in quantities to schools, 
Send two cents for a specimen copy. 

EUGENE R. SMITH, Publisher, 


BrBLE Hovusk, NEW YORK. 











A large illustrated monthly containi»g Relig- 
ious Narratives, v~ ture Enigmas, Scripture 
Exposition, ete. nly 25 cents ayear. Half 
this price in Rengtliiuttn Seantag-cubests Send 
two cents for a specimen copy. 


EUGENE R. SMITH, Publisher, 
BisLe House, New Yorr. _ 


ANew Sabbath-School Song Book, 


Minnetonka Songs. 
COMPILED BY 
I. H. BUNN and JOHN F. MERRY. 


A collection of words and music that have been tried 
and proved correct ia construction, and pywerful in 
«fect. Selections from P. P. Bl.ss, Geo. F. Root, W. H. 
Doane, eic. Frice, 30 cents each, by mail; $3.00 per 
dozen by express. We also pobiish the fuliowing 
superior I'st of Sunday-scanvol Suvg Books: 
Welcome Tidings 

By Lowry, Doane, and Bliss. 
Gospel Songs --_-..-.---- aooBy P.P. Bliss. 
Songs of Love___. -.... By H. R. Palmer. 
Every Sabbath iy T. C. O'Kane. 
WW BAO G a wcnicnnc wcovenen By Geo. I, Root. 
Gospel and Temperance Songs 
By Kinzie and Gabriel. 
Gospel Hymne, No. 1.) By Bliss, Sankey, 
No. 2. >} MeGranahan and 
No. 3.) Stebbins. 
*,* ——_ Copies bound in boards, sent by mail 
upua recelpt of 35 cents; $30 per hundred by express. 
PUBLISHED BY 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., 


6 Wrst FourTH 8t., | 805 BROADWAY, 
Cincinnati, v0. New York. 


My Picture Iesson. 


An Iilustrated four-page Weekly for little 
children. The International Lesson told in 
simple language, Illustrated by Pictures and 
Applied in an Interesting Story. There are 
also Questions and Answers, Lesson Hymn, etc. 
25 cents a year. Only 15 cents a year in quan- 
tities. Send two cents for a month’s numbers. 

EUGENE R. SMITH, Publisher, 
64 BIBLE Hou sk, NEW Y ORK, 


6“ “sé 





In order to increase the demand for their 
goods, Messrs. Wemple and Kronheim, pub- 
lishers of Day and Sunday-school Reward 
Cards, will, on application, deliver, free of 
all charges, to any Sunday school superinten- 
dent or teacher, a very beautiful Floral Panel 
with appropriate motto, which may be pre- 
sented to the best scholar, or be used for the 
decoration of the school room, as may seem 


most suitable, Address, 


WEMPLE & KRONHEIM, 
79 White Street, New York. 








Light on the Lesson. 

A Quarterly of 32 large pages fer Interme- 
diate Scholars. Explanatory Notes, Reviews, 
Maps, etc. A large number of questions with 
answers attached, explaining and applying the 
International Lesson. 25 cents a year. Send 
siz “as specimen copy. 

GENE R. SMITH, Publisher, 
BIBLE Housk, NEW YORK, — 





A weekly paper Blackboard, 32x48 inches, 
illustrating International 8. S. lessons. Vis- 
ible from all parts of large st Room. Tacked 
on the wall with two pins, it is ready Sor use. 
Key with each number. W. FF. Schneider, 
Cleveland, O. 





E MPLorMEnr FOR LADIES OR MEN. $50 to $100 
PER MONTH bop A a selling Mrs, Julia McNair 
Wright's New Book entit 


THE E COMPLETE HOME 


The Morals, Health, uty, Work, Amusements. 
Members, Money, RR and Spenaings are ali 
clearly deait with in fascinating style, tuli of anecdote 
and wit. With utiful colered illustrations, new 
type, toned paper, choice bindings, and low price, tuis 
work is BOUAD TO HAVéd No 
book like it sy ever been published. 
For full Cetetiption and extra terms, addres 
.c, McCURDY al co., » Philadelphia, Pa. 


CV SES CIONTICONS 


With New Improved and Carefully Selected 


MAGIC LANTERN SLIDES, 
L. J. MARCY, 1340 Chestnut St., Philadelphia 
For convenience and efficiency , for private or tor 

public use, they stand 


2 UNRIVALED, 


Circularsfree. Catalocnes, 10 cents. 
Sciopricon Mannal,éth ta s75¢ nts. 
Splendid Outfits at Rottom Pr 


~ TO PALESTINE & RETU RNY = 
Address for Particulars, T. Enwarp 


$40) BonpD, 322 Wash’ D | Bt, Boston, Mass, 











The t:ird volume of the cpanproctt yc 37 


STRAWBERRY ruanrs 


d ROE FINEsT stocks of POT-GROWN 


718 LAYER Strawberry Plants ever grown in this 
ry. rrices very i. New Descriptive 
ogue a to all 

. P. ROK Cornwall- -on-Hudson, N.Y. 


— ; 
Dp joc a LIDS 


Is the best daily diet for children. Two teaspoonfuls 
will thicken half a plot of milk and water, making a 
substantial meal for a growing child. 





~ In ordering goods, “or in making inquiry con- 
cerning anything advertised in this paper, you 
will oblige the publisher, as well as the adver- 
tiser, by stating that you saw the advertisement 
im The Sunday School Times. 








